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DR. SAMUEL BROWN 
THE FIRST PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE WEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES 
By A. H. BARKLEY, A.B., M.D. 


xe N writing of these 
4 early physicians 
y of the West who 
= blazed the trail 
m@) for future practi- 
tioners, it is well 
to pause and take 
a retrospective 
) view of the coun- 
try in which they labored. Their duties 
were discharged often under most 
adverse conditions, not only enduring 
hardships not known to the doctor in 
these days, but attended not infre- 
quently with much personal danger. 
It must be remembered that prior 
to 1767 there was no _ habitation 
erected by civilized hands in all this 
beautiful country. The danger from 
savages and wild animals lurked at 
every turn, and the hardy pioneer 
lived in constant dread and hourly 
expectation of something to happen, 
in which he was not often disap- 
pointed. When these hardy people 
left on their daily rounds of duty, 
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their camp or cabin, no assurance 
was allowed to gladden the prospects 
of their return, that the one would 
not be in ruins, or the other deluged 
in blood. So frequent were deaths by 
the rifle or tomahawk, so common 
were the scenes of devastation and 
massacre, that the tranquil disem- 
bodying of the spirit from disease, 
was a curious and interesting specta- 
cle, which was witnessed by women 
as well as men, with mingled emotion 
of wonder and awe. In corroboration 
of the facts, the following incident as 
related by Dr. Brown will suffice. An 
old lady who had been in the forts, 
describing to Brown the scenes she 
had witnessed in those times of peril 
and adventure, said: 


That during the first two years of her 
residence in Kentucky, the most comely 
sight she beheld, was seeing a young man 
dying in his bed a natural death. Though 
she had seen much of blood-shed and 
death, as the result of the tomahawk, and 
scalping knife, that on this occasion, she 
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with the rest of the women confined in the 
fort sat up all night gazing upon his 
corpse, as an object of beauty. 


These were the surroundings under 
which the practice of medicine was 
performed. 

Dr. Samuel Brown was born in 
Augusta, now Rockbridge County, 
Va., January 30, 1769. His father, 
Rev. John Brown .was a minister in 
the Presbyterian Church. He also 
conducted a grammar school near 
his home where his sons and other 
boys of the neighborhood attended. 
His mother was Margaret Preston 
who was noted for her remarkable 
energy and vigor of mind. It was in 
his father’s school that Samuel laid 
the foundation of his classical educa- 
tion. When sixteen years of age he 
entered the seminary conducted by 
Rev. James Waddell in Louisa County, 
Va. After remaining under the charge 
of Mr. Waddell for eighteen months, 
he entered Dickinson College, in Penn- 
sylvania, as a junior, graduating at 
the end of his senior year with 
distinguished honor as a Bachelor of 
Arts. . 

Being desirous of becoming a physi- 
cian he returned to Staunton, Va. 
where he entered the office as a 
student under his kinsman, the re- 
nowned Dr. Humphreys, a physician 
of high repute. After several months of 
instruction by Dr. Humphreys he 
went to Philadelphia where he became 
the private pupil of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, remaining here for a short time. 
He then determined to visit Europe, 
and there complete his medical educa- 
tion. With this in view, he went at 
once to Edinburgh where he devoted 
himself with his accustomed zeal and 
ardor to the acquisition of professional 
knowledge. He remained here for a 
considerable period and later paid 


visits to other universities on the 
Continent later returning to Aberdeen 
where he completed his medical 
studies and from which college he 
received his medical degree. 

It was while in Edinburgh that he 
met other American students of medj- 
cine, Hosack, McDowell, Davidge, 
and Brockenborough, all of whom 
later rose to prominence and occupied 
a distinguished place in American 
medicine. 

After completing his studies abroad 
he returned to this country well 
equipped for his life’s work and began 
practice in the vicinity of Washington 
City, where he rapidly built up a nice 
practice. His family having some years 
before removed the western 
country, he felt a desire to join them; 
so in 1797 he left the shores of the 
Potomac crossing over the mountains 
to Kentucky and settled in Lexington, 
then a flourishing city where his 
brother, James Brown, had acquired 
a large law practice. He had not been 
long in Lexington before he had an 
extensive practice among the most 
respectable part of the population. 
Shortly after coming to Lexington he 
was made professor of Chemistry and 
Theory and Practice of Medicine in 
Transylvania University in 1799, 
which position he held probably as a 
sinecure until 1806, as no regular 
organization of a medical department 
seems to have been made at this early 
date. He was reappointed to the chair 
of Theory and Practice in 1819, when 
a successful reorganization of ths 
department was made, and was 4 
distinguished colleague of Dudley, 
Caldwell, Blythe, Richardson and 
Drake. Dr. Brown was the first 
medical professor of Transylvania and 
the West. With his large practice it 
to be lamented that he left no & 
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tensive work but only a few detached 
writings to perpetuate his name. He 


was a contributor to medical and. 


scientific journals in this country and 
abroad, and many of his observations 
pertaining to medicine and allied 
subjects were recorded in the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Transactions. In the 
wonderful work by Gilbert Blain of 
London on “Medice Logic,” Dr. 
Brown is quoted several times on 
topics treated by the author. _ 

Dr. Brown was made a member of 
the American Philosophical Society on 
April 18, 1800, principally through the 
influence of Mr. Jefferson, and Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, both of whom had 
early discovered and fully appreciated 
his scientific and literary attainments 
and moral worth, and entertained for 
him feelings of the warmest friendship. 
One of his first contributions. to this 
society was “A Description of a Cave 
on Crooked Creek with Remarks and 
Observations on Nitre and Gun- 
powder.” 

In 1802 the celebrated French 
botanist, F. A. Michaux, travelled 
through this country under the aus- 
pices of the French Minister of the 
Interior. Landing at Charleston in 
1801, and after he had visited New 
York, Philadelphia, and other places 
of interest in the East, he turned his 
face westward, finally landing at Lime- 
stone, (now Maysville), Ky. He 
stopped in Washington, Mason 
County, Ky., to see the much her- 
alded flour mills, which supplied New 
Orleans in those days with practically 
all the flour consumed in that city. 
After leaving Washington he visited 
Blue Lick, Paris, and finally reached 
Lexington, then the metropolis of the 
West. | 

Shortly after his arrival in Lexing- 
ton he met Dr. Brown, to whom he 
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had letters of introduction from mem- 
bers of the Philosophical Society. 
Brown was himself a member of this 


Fic. 1. 


Society and extended every courtesy 
to the famous Frenchman. 

Michaux said, that Dr. Brown’s 
description of the Crooked Creek 
Nitre Cave, and the theories of nitre 
formation and suggestions as to im- 
provement in the manufacture of gun- 
powder, were the best that he had ever 
heard on the subject. He also ex- 
hibited to Michaux rare specimens of 
fish and fossils taken from the 
Kentucky River. 

Michaux was much interested in 
Brown’s analysis of the water from 
Blue Lick and Mud Lick Springs. 
These springs were supposed to pos- 
sess great curative properties, and 
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were in those days the fashionable 
resorts being patronized only by the 
élite. 

Brown was much interested in the 
progress of agriculture and the useful 
arts, introducing many improvements 
in the method of cultivation of the soil. 
He was the first to suggest a method 
for cleansing ginseng that would make 
it acceptable to the Chinese market: 
This method has since been exten- 
sively used and has proved very 
satisfactory. At this time while he was 
engaged in lecturing on chemistry, 
the idea occurred to him that steam 
could be applied with advantage to 
the distillation of spirits, which would 
save time and expense, and at the 
same time remove the disagreeable 
flavor which is present in all liquors 
that came in contact with fire. In 
conjunction with a friend he con- 
ducted many experiments to find out 
whether or not his ideas were practical 
and could be employed on a large 
scale, and much to his gratification 
these experiments’ confirmed his 
opinion as to the usefulness of the 
procedure. 

Brown made several trips to London 
and the Continent, and each visit to 
Paris he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to see Civiale, D’Etiole and 
other famous French surgeons at 
their work. As the result he en- 
deavored to popularize in this country 
with some modifications, the Sanson 
and Vacca Bellingeri’s rectovesical 
operation for stone in the bladder, and 
was one of the first in this country, if 
not the first, to reeommend the opera- 
tion of lithotrity which in the hands 
of the French surgeons he had so often 
witnessed with uniform success. 

Any ideas for the improvement of 
the practice of medicine found in Dr. 
Brown a willing listener and a ready 
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applicator, if in his judgment he 
thought no harm could result. He was 
the first west of the Alleghenies and 
among the first in this country to use 
Jenner’s method as will be seen from 
the following extract from a letter by 
Dr. Brown to Mr. John Vaughn 
dated June 10, 1802. 


It will give you satisfaction to hear that 
the Jennerian inoculation has gone on 
here, [Lexington] with astonishing rapid- 
ity. Many thousands have passed through 
that disease. People of all descriptions 
communicate the infection, and although 
it is to be apprehended that some spurious 
cases may have occurred, under the 
management of such untutored practi- 
tioners, yet it is believed that the genuine 
disease is pretty generally known and 
diffused. Not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand of our inhabitants have 
never had the small-pox. What obli- 
gations do we owe to Dr. Jenner for the 
discovery of so safe and easy a mode of 
escaping the ravages of that horrid 
distemper. 


It is quite evident that by the one 
hundred and fifty thousand who never 
had smallpox, Dr. Brown means in 
this country, although Dr. Robert 
Peter in his history of Transylvania 
University states that Dr. Brown 
was not only the first in the West to 
introduce the prophylactic inoculation 
of cowpox, but that by 1802 he had 
inoculated five hundred people. _ 

Dr. Brown was the first man in this 
country to suggest a national medical 
organization. His idea of such an 
organization was that it would bring 
together men in the profession and 
an exchange of ideas would be bene 
ficial to all and most important that 
it would tend to promote brotherly 
love and banish jealousy. He thus 
undertook the formation of an assocla- 
tion or general medical society 
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embrace all reputable practitioners. 
The association he proposed to form, 
according to one of his friends, is as 


follows. 


This Association is proposed to be 
formed through means of local societies 
established in various sections of the 
country. Its object is to invite scattered 
members, whether residing in the North, 
South or East or West into a single 
homogeneous body and by fostering 
among them reciprocity of kindly, fra- 
ternal and honorable feelings, insure the 
establishment and cultivation of harmony 
in their ranks, while at the same time, 
it would, through various means, be 
instrumental in exciting emulation and 
promoting the advancement of medical 
knowledge. 


This society was originally located 
in Lexington, Ky., and it seems to 
have functioned only locally; however, 
the idea was adopted in other states 
and while no national society resulted, 
the idea was productive of much good 
in those states where medical societies 
were formed. The effect of this medical 
organization was particularly felt in 
Philadelphia, for it is stated: 


Before the reforming power was made 
to bear on the medical men of this city, 
[Philadelphia] these, although inferior to 
none elsewhere in point of intelligence, 
and scientific attainment, so far from 
fraternizing together, lived in almost 
constant state of warfare,—quarelling, 
and even worse, was not uncommon 
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among them, for now and then street 
fights occurred. 


After the formation of a medical 
society this condition soon gave way 
under its influence. 

Dr. Brown is reputed to have been 
one of the founders of the Kappa 
Lambda Society, though the writer 
has not been able to verify this claim. 

In the spring of 1825 Dr. Brown 
tendered his resignation in favor of 
his colleague Dr. Daniel Drake, who 
was unanimously appointed. He later 
retired to a large estate in Alabama. 
He was seized with a stroke of apo- 
plexy from which he never rallied 
dying on January, 12, 1830. 

Dr. Brown was of striking appear- 
ance, possessed of elegant manners, 
an accomplished scholar and a natural 
orator, enjoying the confidence and 
respect of the profession and all with 
whom he came in contact. He was 
typical of that type of physician who 
is rapidly passing off the scene, the 
family doctor referred to in the poem: 


Another, all whose face 
Bears marks of patience, trained by years of 
care, 
His glasses, shifted oft with easy grace, 
Great coat, large pockets, and abundant hair 
Marked him—physician,—one whose calm 
wise air 
Can bid the raging fever sink to rest; 
And turn to smiles his patient’s weary 
stare, 
While children wonder at his bottle chest, 
And how a still pulse tells him just what 
pill is best. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH DERMATOLOGY 
By H. HALDIN-DAVIS, M.D., OX., F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


T was towards the end of the 
eighteenth century that there 
began to be felt among physi- 
cians the necessity for a closer 

study of diseases of the skin, which up 
to that time, although sufficiently 
obvious to the naked eye, were even 
less comprehended than other dis- 
orders more deeply seated. The first 
writer to give expression to this feeling 
was Plenck, who may be regarded as 
the man who ended the old order and 
began the new. He published his 
‘“‘Doctrina de Morbis Cutaneis”’ in 
Vienna about 1780 and well describes 
the preexisting state of affairs in his 
preface. He says: 


The multitude of diseases which afflict 
the human skin, their variety, the obscur- 
ity of the causes from which they spring, 
the consequent difficulty of curing them, 
and their diversity have rendered this 
branch of medicine and surgery most 
difficult to learners and almost incapable 
of explanation. The authors whom one 
can consult are few, of whom some have 
but touched most cursorily upon a 
species of disease common at every age, 
- while others have discussed their diag- 
nosis in vague and uncertain terminology, 
and have afforded but a doubtful basis of 
treatment. 


The ‘“Doctrina de Morbis Cu- 
taneis”’ is only a slim volume of 138 
pages, but it mentions all the then 
known skin diseases to the number of 
one hundred and fifteen, which are 
divided into fourteen classes. From 
the brevity of the work it will be 
readily understood that the descrip- 
tions are terse in the extreme, and 
directions for treatment are very 
meager. The fourteen classes are: 
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. Maculae 
Pustulae 

. Vesiculae 

. Bullae 

. Papulae 

. Crustae 
Squamae 
Callositates 
Excrescentiae cutaneae 
Ulcera cutanea 
Insecta cutanea 
. Vulnera cutanea 
. Morbi unguium 
14. Morbi pilorum 


SIA 


There are no clinical descriptions of 
special cases, and a more serious 
defect, Plenck never attempts to 
define the terms he uses to describe 
the different conditions to enable those 
reading his descriptions of diseases to 
know exactly what he meant. Plenck 
was far from being a specialist; in the 
course of his long life—1732-1807— 
he wrote on almost every branch of 
medicine and surgery, from diseases 
of the teeth to those of the female 
genital organs, including a textbook 
of midwifery. He was first professor 
of anatomy, surgery and midwifery at 
Bale, subsequently professor of chem- 
istry and botany at the Military 
Academy at Vienna, and had the 
reputation of being one of the most 
learned doctors of his time. He can- 
not be said to have made any great 
contribution to the knowledge of 
dermatology, but in the little work, 
‘“Doctrina de Cutaneis Morbis,” he 
summarized what was known on the 
subject at the time. In fact, until the 
appearance of Willan, it obtained for 
its author the reputation of being the 
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greatest authority on cutaneous medi- 
cine. It is evidently written by a clear- 
headed man, but does not bear much 
indication of patient work on the 
subject; and there is no doubt that 
Plenck, who was a voluminous writer 
and who only produced this single 
short book on skin diseases, could 
have taken scarcely more than a 
passing interest in dermatology. 
Contemporary with Plenck but less 
well remembered was a French physi- 
cian, Lorry (1725-1783). He pub- 
lished quite a large volume on derma- 
tology under the name “Tractus de 
Morbis Cutaneis.” It has been sug- 
gested that his work was forgotten 
because it was written in Latin, but 
so was Plenck’s little book. It is more 
probable that it was too diffuse to be 
useful and that owing to the confusion 
in terminology then prevalent those 
who attempted to read it found it very 
obscure. The present writer who has 
dipped into it certainly did. Quite 
recently Lorry’s memory has been 
revived by Dr. Arne Kissmeyer who 
has published a short monograph 
about him with quotations from his 
writings, and with a preface by the 


celebrated modern French dermatolo- 


gist, Louis Brocq, written shortly 
before his death. Lorry is said to have 
been the first physician to attempt to 
correlate the functions of the skin with 
those of the other organs of the body. 

Modern dermatology may be said 
really to have been brought into 
existence by the work of Robert 
Willan at the Carey Street dispensary. 
A gestation of some eleven or more 
years culmmated in the publication 
of Willan’s famous treatise, which was 
first published in parts from 1798 
onward, and appeared as a single 
volume in 1808. Even then it was by 
no means complete, for of the nine 
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orders into which he had projected 
his classification, he only completed 
the account of the first four. His 
pupil Bateman, however, saved his 
master’s doctrines from oblivion by 
the publication of “‘A practical synop- 
sis of cutaneous diseases, according to 
the arrangement of Dr. Willan,” a 
book which had an instantaneous suc- 
cess, and ran through eight editions in 
about twenty years. Any inquiry into 
the state of dermatology at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century must 
therefore center around the figure of 
Willan, although there are other indi- 
viduals who must not be forgotten. 
The main facts of Willan’s life are 
well-known, and although it is not 
the purpose of this paper to be an 
essay on Willan, it is as well to reca- 
pitulate them. He was born in York- 
shire, educated at Sedbergh school, 
practiced in London, and died of 
phthisis at Madeira, on April 7, 1812, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age. He 
was not one of those who are only 
recognized after death, for he enjoyed 
a great reputation among his contem- 
poraries; his pupil, Bateman, wrote 
a memoir of him in the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, and he 
has very properly been honored with 
an article in the “Dictionary of 
National Biography.” Here our pur- 
pose is chiefly to indicate the more 
important effects which his writings 
had upon the progress of dermatology. 
His first great work was the produc- 
tion of a rational attempt at the 
classification of skin diseases based 
on characteristic lesions, a work which 
has influenced his successors prac- 
tically down to the present day. The 
original paper which embodied his 
classification was awarded the Fother- 
gillian prize by the Medical Society 
of London in 1789, but no copy can 
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now be found. This essay achieved 
the introduction of order into chaos. 
The defects of his predecessors are well 
described in his own words in the 
introduction to the volume of cu- 
taneous diseases published in 1808: 


They not only give various interpre- 
tations of the accounts left us by the 
ancients, but have perverted the sense of 
many passages, especially in the Greek 
authors. They employ the same terms in 
very different significations. They also 
make artificial and often inconsistent 
arrangements, some reducing all the 
diseases under two or three genera, while 
others, too studious of amplification, 
apply new names to different stages or 
appearances of the same complaint. 


The objects set himself by Willan 
were: 

1. To fix the sense of the terms 
employed by proper definitions. 

2. To constitute general divisions 
or orders of diseases, from leading 
and peculiar circumstances in their 
appearance, and to describe at large 
their specific forms or varieties. 

3. To class and give names to such 
as have not been hitherto sufficiently 
distinguished. 

4. To specify the mode of treatment 
for each disease. Of these four objects, 
the first and at that time the primary 
and urgent dermatological need of the 
moment, Willan accomplished in full. 
He pointed out that all manifold 
appearances exhibited by diseases of 
the skin could be reduced to the per- 
mutations and combinations of twelve 
different types of lesion only. These 
types accurately determined and de- 
fined have become the dermatological 
alphabet for all subsequent physi- 
cians. Many diseases of the skin are 
still commonly described in Willan’s 
terms. These comprise: 


Scurf, scale, scab, stigma, papula, 
rash (exanthema), macula, tubercle, 
wheal, vesicle, bleb (bulla), and pus. 
tule. These terms with slight excep. 
tions are used by all dermatologists, 
even to the present time. The excep. 
tions are: first the term stigma, 
defined by Willan as a bright red 
speck in the skin, without any eleva- 
tion of the cuticle. This term has quite 
dropped out of use, but he goes on to 


say “‘when they coalesce, and assume 


a dark red or livid colour, they are 
termed petechiae.” The term pete. 
chiae is of course still in common use, 
but I am not quite certain that Willan 
used it as a description of a purpuric 
lesion. The term tubercle as used by 
Willan is now obsolete. It is of course 
now exclusively employed as the name 
of the lesion which is the naked eye- 
unit of tuberculosis, i.e., miliary tuber- 
cle. As a general term, its place has 
now been taken by the word nodule, 
which is the exact synonym of the 
Willanian “tubercle.” With these 
exceptions, the words used by Willan 
as the names of the various types of 
skin lesions are still current. He also 
divided pustules up into four different 
varieties: phlyzacium, psydracium, 
achor, and kerion or favus. But these 
terms have not persisted with the 
exception of favus, which is now of 
course used to signify a defimite 
disease, not a type of lesion. I have 
examined the illustrations in Willan’s 
book, but it is difficult to make out 
exactly what he meant by these terms. 
The second object of a systematic 
treatise on skin diseases Willan 
carried out. He constituted general 
divisions or orders of the diseases, 
“from leading and peculiar circum- 
stances in their appearances. He 
arranged them into distinct gener, 
and he described at large their specific 
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forms or varieties up to a certain 
point, but, as is well known, he never 
lived to complete his work, the task 
being taken up by his pupil, Thomas 
Bateman. The classification of skin 
diseases Willan considered his great- 
est work, and it was that from which 
he derived most credit from his 
contemporaries. 

He divided all cutaneous diseases 
into nine orders: 


. Papulae 

. Squamae 

. Exanthemata 

. Bullae 

. Pustulae 

. Vesiculae 

. Tubercula 

. Maculae 

. Dermal excrescences. 
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This classification as a matter of fact 
is not unlike Plenck’s. Of the nine 
orders of which it consists, no less than 
seven are identical with seven of 
Plenck’s first nine orders. The only 
differences are that Plenck has two 
orders, (6) crustae and (8) callositates, 
which are not mentioned by Willan; 
and Willan has (3) exanthemata and 
(7) tubercula, not mentioned by 
Plenck. The miscellaneous collection 
lumped together by Plenck in his 
orders (10) to (14) are also not given 
by Willan. This can hardly be claimed 
as a mark of Willan’s superiority, 
because these conditions do not appear 
to have been considered by Willan at 
all, not even diseases of the hair and 
nails, provinces which have since been 
always appropriated by dermatology, 
and which still form convenient, even 
if unscientific divisions, in most 
modern classifications. Neither in Wil- 
lan’s own “Treatise on Cutaneous 
Diseases,” which as stated was never 
finished, nor in the many editions of 
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Bateman’s “Synopsis of Cutaneous 
Diseases,”’ are the hair and nails ever 
mentioned. Nevertheless, it appears 
probable that Willan’s effort was an 
improvement on Plenck’s, especially 
in his omission of crustae and ulcera 
cutanea as separate orders. Bateman 
makes the very just criticism that 
these may be developed from either 
pustules, vesicles, bullae or even squa- 
mae; hence the divers varieties of 
crustae and ulcera cutanea should be 
separated from one another, and 
grouped according to the primary 
lesions from which they had arisen, 
according as they arose from one of 
these more fundamental classes. Still 
there is not a great deal to choose 
between Plenck’s classifications and 
Willan’s; and yet Willan’s has had by 
far the greater influence, and was 
acclaimed even in his own day with a 
welcome never granted to Plenck. 
The reason for this lies not really in 
the superiority of Willan’s classifica- 
tion, which as we have seen Is some- 
what doubtful, but in the fact that 
whereas the study of dermatology 
formed but a temporary incident in 
Plenck’s life, it was with Willan his 
ruling passion. When once Plenck’s 
little book had reached its second 
edition in 1783, he seems to have lost 
all interest in the subject, while 
Willan worked and wrote on it all his 
life. Nor did Willan’s reputation and 
influence proceed alone from his writ- 
ings. He was not a very voluminous 
author, for he never wrote anything 
without long preparation. He exerted 
his great influence, and largely no 
doubt gained his great reputation 
among his contemporaries by his 
clinical teaching, which he carried on 
at the Public Dispensary in Carey 
Street. This was in truth, as Dr. 
Chaplin has pointed out, the first 
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center for post-graduate study in 
London, and it was through the pupils 
he taught there that his influence 
was spread over Britain and the conti- 
nent. It was there that he and suc- 
ceeding generations of physicians first 
began that patient clinical observation 
and study of the manifestations of 
disease upon the skin, which has 
elucidated what we know up to the 
present of the problems of derma- 
tology, and which even at the present 
time can still be fruitfully pursued, 
though there are many temptations 
to follow the short cuts to knowledge 
provided by bacteriology and its allied 
sciences. 

The weak points of Willan’s classifi- 
cation are manifest and his critics 
were not slow to point them out. He 
himself, a man of singular modesty, 
was as well aware of them as anybody, 
and perhaps the best criticism of his 
system is to be found in the preface to 
Bateman’s synopsis of ‘Skin 
Diseases,” a criticism written by a 
sympathetic observer and probably 
inspired by Willan himself. It depends 
on the fact that diseases of the skin 
are notoriously multiform in their 
manifestations, and the same disease, 
e.g., scabies, syphilis, or eczema may 
at different stages in its course give 
rise to papules, vesicles or macules, 
hence at one time it will be placed 
according to Willan in one order and 
sometimes in another. To quote 


- Bateman: 


. . . the diseases which commence with 
one generic character are liable occasion- 
ally to assume another, in the course of 
their progress:—thus some of the papular 
eruptions become scaly, and still more 
frequently pustular if their duration be 
long protracted; . . . Moreover, it fre- 
quently happens, that the characteristic 
forms of eruptive diseases are not pure 


and unmixed, but with the more pre- 
dominant appearance there is combined 
a partial eruption of another character: 
thus, with the papular Strophulus, with 
the rashes of Measles and Scarlet Fever, 
and with the pustular impetigo and 
Scabies there is occasionally a mixture of 
lymphatic vesicles . . . These circun- 
stances constitute a series of natural 
impediments to every attempt at a 
methodical arrangement of cutaneous 
diseases. 


Notwithstanding these more or less in- 
evitable shortcomings, Willan’s classi- 
fication was possessed of the great 
advantage that it was based on solid 
and obvious facts which all could 
observe for themselves, in a word, on 
the pathological appearances of skin 
diseases. Willan and his pupils always 
emphasized the importance of fixing 
on the primary lesions of diseases, not 
always an easy task in the case of 
multiform eruptions, hence numerous 
discussions arose as to what was the 
primary lesion in various dermatoses 
which are likely speedily to become 
complicated by secondary lesions. In 
modified form discussions on these 
lines are still being continued. At all 
events, to Willan must be given the 
credit of having introduced order into 
chaos and of having provided a basis 
on which most subsequent attempts 
at dermatological classification have 
been based, and which has influenced 
the writings of all his successors. _ 
But most modern systems of classi 
fication are based on causation oF 
etiology, not as Willan’s classifica- 
tions necessarily had to be, on patho- 
logical appearances only. But as, even 
at the present day, our knowledge of 
the etiology of skin diseases is lament 
ably deficient, except in the case of 
a few infective agencies, we are SU 
compelled largely to classify skin 


} 
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diseases according to their appear- 
ances. One great advantage we cer- 
tainly have over Willan, namely that 
we are armed with microtomes and 
microscopes, so that in our examina- 
tion of the “leading and peculiar 
circumstances of their appearance”’ 
we are not limited to what we can see 
with the naked eye, but can take the 
matter at least one step further, L.e., 
into the realm of histology, which 
sometimes demonstrates the essential 
unity in cases where there is a super- 
ficial difference, and sometimes shows 
that conditions, which to the naked 
eye are similar, differ radically in 
their microscopic anatomy. The at- 
tempts which have been made by 
writers since Willan’s time, notably 
by Hebra, to classify skin diseases on 
a so-called pathological basis, would 
better be described as attempts at 
classification on the basis of micro- 
scopic anatomy; for Hebra and others 
have had the advantages, denied to 
Willan, of a knowledge of the micro- 
scopic appearances of the phenomena 
of inflammation and of new growth. 
It is noteworthy that more or less 
contemporary with Willan’s classifi- 
cation of skin diseases, many other 
attempts at the classification of disease 
in general were made; for example, by 
Cullen and Brown into sthenic and 
asthenic diseases, by Sydenham (a 
century earlier) into a classification 
on botanical principles into orders, 
genera and species. None of these 
attempts led to any fruitful result, 
and they have all become matters of 
mere antiquarian interest. Willan’s 
classification is the only one the 
influence of which has persisted, and 
even at the present day, although of 
course necessarily subjected to modi- 
fication owing to the advance of knowl- 
edge, still is not absolutely out of date. 
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The reason for this is that Willan 
founded his classification upon the 
facts which he could see with his 
own eyes, that is to say, the patho- 
logical anatomy of disease; while 
these other and more ambitious classi- 
fications were founded on transitory 
unstable and accidental resemblances 
and differences in the symptoms and 
course of the conditions dealt with. 
The classification of disease in general 
only began to become more satis- 
factory with the growth of patho- 
logical anatomy, firstly as far as it 
could be taken with the naked eye, 
and subsequently by the advance of 
histological methods. The final and 
logical classification of disease accord- 
ing to its cause, the etiological method, 
has only become practicable since the 
advent of bacteriology and proto- 
zoology, which have demonstrated to 
us the role of infection. 

One eighteenth century physician, 
C. G. Selle, had the genius to see that 
the classification of disease must be 
founded on their nature and causa- 
tion, (or etiology). He put forward 
this idea in his book ‘‘Rudimenta 
pyretologiae methodicae” (1789). But 
knowing nothing of the causes of 
diseases he attempted to base his 
classification on their behavior and 
reaction to the various therapeutic 
measures adopted for their treatment. 
In fact he designed a therapeutic 
classification. But this basis of classi- 
fication proved quite inadequate and 
his ideas were never really seriously | 
considered. 

Apart from infections and certain 
well-defined poisons, (e.g., lead and 
alcohol), an etiological classification 
of disease is still an impossibility, an 
impossibility shared both by derma- 
tology and general medicine. Derma- 
tology has at least the distinction of 
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being the first department of medicine 
into which a scientific as opposed to 
a fanciful or imaginative method of 
classification was introduced. 


ILLUSTRATION 


It was only at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, or at the earliest 
during the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth, that the importance of illus- 
tration in the description of diseases 
of the skin first began to be realized. 
This advance we also owe to the 
genius of Willan. His book, a “‘Trea- 
tise on Cutaneous Disorders,” was 
the first book on skin diseases to be 
systematically illustrated. Willan him- 
self claims the inclusion of illustra- 
tions as a new idea; in fact in his 
introduction to the book, he writes of 
it as follows: 


This method is new, and will be at- 
tended with many advantages, though at 
the same time subject to many imper- 
fections. Such drawings cannot suffi- 
ciently represent the various degrees of 
opacity or clearness in pustules or vesicles, 
nor the quantity or quality of the matter 
discharged from superficial ulcerations; 
nor can they extend to every minute 
circumstance in the course of a disease, 
being usually taken near its acme. The 
engravings, as auxiliaries to the verbal 
description, will however be found useful 
in exhibiting the number, form, size and 
colour of Papulae, Pustules, Tubercles, 
Spots, etc, appearances which cannot be 
always clearly communicated in words. 


It would indeed be difficult to sum 
up more clearly the advantages and 
limitations of illustrations to a derma- 
tological work, and on the whole the 
illustrations to Willan’s own book 
must be accounted successful. The 
test of a good illustration is that it 
should be possible to diagnose from 
its inspection the disease which it is 


meant to depict. Many of Willan’s 
illustrations will pass this test, and 
if there are some which will not, it must 
be remembered that even in the most 
modern works illustrations are stil] 
to be found which fail to come up to 
this standard. 

The claim made by Willan that 
illustrations were a novelty in a book 
in skin diseases is supported by the 
fact that after an extensive, (although 
I will not say an exhaustive), search 
among medical periodicals produced 
towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, I have only been able to find 
one illustration depicting a skin dis- 
ease. This illustration is to be found 
in the London Medical Journal,' and 
formed the subject of a short paper 
to the Historical section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine.? The case was 
one of pemphigus, an affection easier 
to portray than many affections of 
the skin, and the author, Mr. Thomas 
Christie, was well aware of the impor- 
tance of illustrating descriptions of 
skin diseases, for he expressly writes: 

“In cutaneous diseases plates ought 
to be given for in such cases the most 
accurate description falls short of a 
good drawing.” 

But the most interesting point m 
this paper is the footnote on page 367: 


Since I wrote these remarks, I have 
had the pleasure to find that Dr. Willan, 
an ingenious physician of London, has 
taken up the same idea respecting the 
necessity of having drawings made of the 
appearance of skin diseases, which I 
have so strongly mentioned in this papét. 
He has indeed proceeded a great way @ 
executing this plan, and I hope will soon 
favour the public with a splendid work on 
the subject. 


1 Vol. 10: 361, 1780. 
2Section of History of Medicine, 19% 
Vol. 15; pp. 34-36. 
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This communication from Mr. 
Christie, therefore, is additional 
evidence that the practice of provid- 
ing works dealing with skin diseases 
with illustrations was only introduced 
at or about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Still additional evidence of the 
novelty of the idea is given by Alibert, 
who in 1806 brought out the first 
parts of a large and important work on 
skin diseases. The French dermatolo- 
gist says: “In order to facilitate the 
understanding of this monograph, I 
have availed myself, the first in France, 
of the help of the artist and engraver.” 
Alibert was undoubtedly familiar with 
Willan’s work, which he appreciated 
to some extent, but criticized his 
illustrations on the ground that they 
were drawn on too small a scale to 
give an accurate representation of the 
physical characters they were in- 
tended to depict. On the other hand 
Bateman thought very little of Ali- 
bert’s treatise except for the illustra- 
tions and goes so far as to say that 
“The merit of his publication belongs 
principally to the artists, whom he has 
had the good fortune to employ.” 
And by common consent it also de- 
tracted from the usefulness of Alibert’s 
work that the elaboration of the illus- 
trations so enhanced the price that it 
was beyond the means of most phy- 
sicians to purchase a copy. 


PosT-GRADUATE TEACHING 


Dermatology enjoys the distinction 
of being the first speciality which 
afforded opportunities for post-gradu- 
ate Instructions, a point to which Dr. 
Amold Chaplin has drawn attention 
in his Fitz Patrick Lectures. At the 
Public Dispensary in Carey Street, 
Willan began teaching as early as 
1786. At first he delivered lectures on 
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the principles and practice of medi- 
cine, but without much success. Sub- 
sequently he received as pupils: 


. . . young physicians who had re- 
cently graduated, and who were initiated 
into actual practice, under his superin- 
tendence, among the patients of the 
institution; a mode of tuition from which 
they derived much practical knowledge, 
and were gradually habituated to the 
responsibility of their professional duties. 
Upwards of forty physicians, almost all 
of whom have subsequently attained 
professional reputation, or now occupy 
responsible situations both in this coun- 
try and abroad, have received the benefit 
of this instruction.! 


Of these forty disciples, the most 
celebrated was Marcet, who was a 
native of Geneva, and subsequently 
became physician to Guy’s Hospital, 
and a founder of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London; he 
wrote much, but not on dermatology. 
Biett was another; he was a real 
dermatologist, who introduced the 
classification of Willan into France, 
where it speedily displaced that of 
Alibert. He too was a native of 
Switzerland, and returning to the 
Hopital St. Louis, he soon became 
a formidable rival to his former 
master. The practical character of 
his teaching made a more powerful 
appeal to the younger generation 
than the somewhat imaginative dis- 
sertations of the older master. Hardy, 
writing in 1885, exactly fifty years 
after he had first become attached 
to St. Louis as an intern, remarks: 

s’amusait avec Alibert sous 
les tilleuls du pavillon Gabrielle; on 
allait s’instruire dans les salles de 
Biett, au pavillon de Saint-Mathieu, et, 


1 Bateman, T. Biographical memoir of the 
late Dr. Willan. Edin. M. J., 8: 501-612, 1812. 
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malgré les profondeurs de ses racines 
l’arbe des dermatoses fut ebranleé, 
mais sans tomber cependant.””! 

In this sentence, there is a witty 
double entendre, for the classification 
of skin diseases elaborated by Alibert 
and famous in its day, was on a 
botanical model, and he ultimately 
presented it in the form of a tree, 
‘“‘Parbre des dermatoses,” of which 
the normal skin constituted the trunk, 
while the larger branches became the 
nosological families, the smaller ones 
the genera, and the leaves the species. 
Alibert was also in the habit of giving 
his clinical demonstrations in the 
open air, and actually under a tree 
which has only lately been cut down. 
The most famous of all Willan’s pupils 
was of course Thomas Bateman, who 
wrote in the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, the obituary notice 
already quoted from, and who carried 
on his labors from the point where 
Willan left them off. But apparently 
Bateman did not have the advantage 
of the materials which Willan left 
after his death, to work upon in the 
' production of his book. It appears 
from the article on Bateman in “A 
Picture of the Present State of the 
Royal College of Physicians,” an 
anonymous and very candidly written 
work, published in 1817, that Willan’s 
widow refused to allow Bateman the 
use of Willan’s collected material, but 
handed it over to another editor. This 
second editor was no doubt Ashby 
Smith, who published a colJection 
entitled, ‘“The Miscellaneous Works 
of Willan,” a volume which is interest- 
ing, and of some dermatological sig- 
nificance. But Bateman never ceased 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Willan, and always maintained that 


1Ann. de dermat. et sypb., 11e Serie, Vol. 
6: 634. 


his own work was a mere extension 
of Willan’s principles. 


SpEcIAL DIsEAsEs 


In addition to the general considera- 
tions already briefly dealt with, it 
will be interesting to examine the state 
of knowledge existing at this period 
with regard to certain well-known skin 
diseases. The first of these is: 

Ringworm. It appears that it was 
only about the end of the eighteenth 
or beginning of the nineteenth century 
that this disease began to be differ. 
entiated. There are many allusions to 
it in the medical journals around the 
year 1800. There is at first a certain 
amount of confusion between the 
various terms employed to describe it, 
and also it does not seem at first to 
have been by any means clearly 
differentiated from favus. Sometimes 
it appears to be called porrigo, which 
is more usually synonymous with 
impetigo, sometimes tinea, and some- 
times tinea appears to be confounded 
with favus. One of the earliest refer- 
ences to it is in the Annals of Medicine, 
an Edinburgh publication edited by 
Andrew Duncan. In the year 1798, 
there is an account of an inveterate 
case of tinea capitis successfully 
treated by the application of an 
adhesive plaster by Thomas Morison, 
surgeon of Dublin. This is an early, 
if not the original application of the 
“pitch cap,” a method of treatment 
used up to quite recent times for 
favus, which may have been the 
disease with which Morison was deal- 
ing. In the same volume a disease 1s 
mentioned which is evidently the 
dhobie itch, “‘the cutaneous 
commonly known by the name of 
Ringworms, the Herpetic Serpig® of 
Sauvages,” which Dr. Adam Freer 
records he has successfully treated 
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with Cassunda vinegar. Dr. Adam 
Freer was a physician on the Bengal 
establishment, an earlier form of the 
Indian Medical Service; it is tempt- 
ing to speculate that the name subse- 
quently became Freyer, and that this 
observer may be of the same family as 
the late Sir Peter. At any rate, he must 
have been his spiritual ancestor! 

Several important papers on the 
subject of ringworm of the head are to 
be found in the Medical and Physical 
Journal. Mr. Low! writes that his 
attention has been drawn to it because 
up to the present it “has already 
excited very little of the attention of 
medical writers, but also because its 
occurrence appears to be daily becom- 
ing more and more common.” He 
gives a fairly good clinical description 
of the disease, and notes the fact some- 
times lost sight of even at the present 
day, that adults are never affected. He 
thinks it was introduced from India 
twenty or thirty years previously, 
because Indian boys are more subject 
to it than British. He says also “‘it has 
been asserted that animalculae under 
the cuticle are the cause of this dis- 
order, but a clergyman of my ac- 
quaintance has failed to discover them 
with the microscope.” The treatment 
he advocates includes both internal 
and external methods. The external 
application favored by this author was 
the unguentum hydrargyri nitratis 
to be applied to the shaved head at 
bedtime, and washed off the next 
morning. He recognized the obstinacy 
of the affection, for he says that at 
least three or four months are neces- 
sary to effect a cure. The various 
remedies recommended by various 
authors for this disease have quite a 
modern flavor. They show how little 
Our treatment of it advanced until 
‘Vol. 13: p. 24 et seq. 
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x-rays were introduced. Mr. James 
Barlow? of Blackburn, Lancashire, 
recommends the following prescrip- 
tion: kali sulpburat (recens preparat), 
sapo alb. bispan., aqua calcis, spirit 
vini rect miscae, fiat lotio pro tinea 
capitis. He found it unnecessary to 
shave the head or even to cut off the 
hair. 

Mr. William White* writes some 
observations ““On a species of porrigo 
affecting the scalp in circular red 
patches.” This article gains additional 
interest from being communicated to 
the journal through Dr. Willan. Writ- 
ing from Bath, the author states that 
the disease had been prevalent there 
for some time past, and that he had 
not noticed any account of it. (He 
evidently had not read Mr. Low’s 
excellent article in the thirteenth 
volume.) He mentions that it particu- 
cularly affects children in boarding 
schools, that it is generally discovered 
because the hair falls off, and that it 
is scaly and obstinate, and that as 
long as the red line is present it con- 
tinues to spread. He is rather pessi- 
mistic about the treatment, but thinks 
that in some cases an alkaline lotion 


‘in the form of the lotio saponacea of 


the old ‘Edinburgh Dispensatory” 
succeeds better than any other 
application. He notices the tendency 
to an accumulation of scales, which 
differ from the usual _porrigo 
(impetigo) and may form a scab. But 
he also notices that removal of the 
scab does not cure the head. In 
Volume 26, on page 24, “Philan- 
thropos” writes enquiring for a 
remedy for ringworm, which, he says, 
“‘infests the schools in the neighbor- 
hood of the metropolis, may truly be 
deemed an opprobium medicorum, from 


2 Med. ev Phys. J., Vol. 14: 496. 
3 Med. ev Phys. J., Vol. 21: 132-3. 
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the difficulty with which it is ‘kept 
under, and its being scarcely ever 
cured.” This article shows that the 
nomenclature of the condition was by 
no means settled at the time, for he 
goes on to say that “Tinea capitis, 
a complaint almost equally common, 
is more easily mastered.” So evidently 
at that time ringworm and tinea were 
two different diseases, and probably 
the tinea of “‘Philanthropos” was our 
impetigo. On the other hand Mr. 

arrup, on page 203 of the same 
volume, answers “Philanthropos”’ by 
claiming the cure of two inveterate 
cases of tinea capitis, which to his 
mind is apparently identical with 
ringworm, by shaving the scalp, wash- 
ing it with soft soap and water, using 
a lotion of sulphurated potash and 
lime water, while exhibiting internally 
8 to 10 grains of hydrargyri cum 
sulphidum twice daily, with two or 
three doses of calomel and :rhubarb. 
He claims to have cured a nobleman’s 
son and to have dealt successfully 
with an outbreak of ringworm in a 
school. He puts great faith in the 
exhibition of hydrargyrum cum sulphi- 
dio. External applications alone he 
finds much slower. These early authors 
evidently employed much the same 
mercurial preparations for the treat- 
ment of ringworm as are used even to 
the present time, and with much the 
same success. At any rate, they were 
harmless, but some of the remedies 
employed were not so innocuous. 
Dr. Ralph Cuming,' claims the cure 
of a case by means of cantharides and 
blistering. This was complicated by 
strangury, which, luckily, however, 
passed off without much trouble. On 
the other hand, in Volume 14, page 
305, the sad case of Thomas: Mann, 
aged eight years, is reported. This 

1 Med. ev Phys. J., vol. 15: 43. 
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unfortunate child was treated by his 
father, (not, it may be noted with 
some satisfaction, by one of oy 
profession), on the advice of one of his 
neighbors, with the expressed juice of 
dried tobacco leaf, which was applied 
as a sort of compress. The patient 
died in three hours, and it was quite 
obvious from the account of the 
symptoms and the post-mortem ex- 
amination made by Dr. Cuming that 


the cause of death was acute nicotine 


poisoning. Blindness, vomiting and 
involuntary evacuation of the bowels 
were the salient features of his short 
illness. 

Closely allied to ringworm of course 
is the discoloration of the skin which 
we know as _ pityriasis versicolor, 
and it may here be mentioned with 
propriety that pityriasis versicolor 
was accurately described by Willan.’ 
He details its appearance, chronicity 
and resistance to treatment, and illus- 
trates it with a colored plate, which 
leaves no doubt that the condition 
described by him is identical with that 
now known by the same name. He did 
not of course know the fungus which 
causes it, and hence he classes it next 
to psoriasis, “the dry or scaly tetter,” 


in Order 11, scaly diseases of the skin. 


Eczema. Although the term e- 
zema is a very old one in medical 
literature, it is only since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century that tt 
has begun to take on the signification 
which is now commonly accorded to 
it. The first physician to use the word 
appears to have been Aetius of Amida 
(A.D. 543), who described under this 
name hot and painful phlyctenulae 
which do not go on to ulceration, 4 
description which certainly sugges 
a condition consistent with ou 
modern notions of eczema. But the 

2 Manual of Cutaneous Diseases, pp- 1967 
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same word as used by later writers, 
seems to have been applied to boils 
and carbuncles, while to conditions, 
which judging from their description 


a modern dermatologist would call . 


eczema, they give quite different 
names, e.g., achor (Johannes Gorae 
Gorraeus, 1578), herpes (Sauvages, 
1768), erysipelas (Fernelius, 1592), 
etc. For an interesting discussion on 
the ancient history of eczema, refer- 
ence should be made to Hebra’s 
“Diseases of the Skin”? from which 
indeed these remarks have been taken. 
For the now generally recognized 
meaning of the term we have again 
to turn to the penetrating genius of 
Robert Willan, who here once more 
reduced the previous confusion of 
ideas on the subject to order. Willan 
defined eczema as a non-contagious 
eruption of small closely-set vesicles 
and divided it into four species: e. 
mercuriale, e. Impetiginosum, e. rub- 
rum, e. e. solare. Almost all the subse- 
quent work on eczema in which very 
numerous dermatologists of varying 
distinction and importance have taken 
part, has consisted in the amplifica- 
tion and correction of Willan’s original 
definition and description. On the one 
hand, of the four original species of 
the disease described by him, one, 
eczema impetiginosum, identical with 
impetigo, is no longer included under 
the head of eczema at all, although it 
was not until 1864 that the clinical 
genius of another British dermatolo- 
gist, Tilbury Fox, enabled him to dif- 
erentiate impetigo as a distinct 
disease sui generis; while eczema 
mercuriale, in the form described by 
Willan and Bateman, due to excessive 
dosing with mercury, is now practi- 
cally a thing of the past, although 


‘Sydenham Society’s Translation, Vol. 11: 
PP. 75-79. 
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local dermatitis caused by the applica- 
tion of mercurial ointments is 
occasionally seen. On the other hand, 
Willan undoubtedly failed to include 
as forms of eczema conditions to 
which we certainly should give that 
name. Examination of Willan’s 
“Atlas” shows that lichen agrius and 
psoriasis diffusa, “peculiar to bakers,”’ 
are certainly forms of eczema, and so 
also are certain conditions which he 
labels as varieties of porrigo. Never- 
theless, to Willan must be given the 
credit of originating the first working 
definition of this puzzling disease, and 
it is on the foundations laid by him 
that all subsequent dermatologists 
have labored. For most of the nine- 
teenth century, the tendency was to 
add to the number of conditions 
included under the term; recently the 
pendulum has swung in another direc- 
tion. Norman Walker describes 
eczema as the rubbish heap of derma- 
tology, and refuses to diagnose any 
condition by that name if he possibly 
can help it. Certainly ‘clinical and 
bacteriological researches have suc- 
ceeded in differentiating from the 
rubbish heap certain forms of derma- 
titis, especially of the extremities, as 
manifestations of mycological infec- 
tion. The first of these to be rescued 
was the eczema marginatum of Hebra, 
which was proved to be a form of 
ringworm, and latterly many apparent 
cases of eczema of the fingers and toes 
have been shown to be of a similar 
nature. Again, certain forms of what 
used to be considered chronic eczema 
are now Called lichenification or “‘neu- 
rodermatitis.”” Before the time of 
Erasmus Wilson, lichen planus was 
included in eczema. Still even yet 
there remains a vast collection of 
cases of which it can only be said, 
that at any rate at one or other 
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moment of their course they satisfy 
the Willanian definition of eczema, and 
must still be labelled eczema although 
of their true nature we know very 
little more than Willan did himself. 


ULCERS OF THE LEG 


It cannot be said that ulcers of the 
leg are rare even at the present time, 
although my impression is that they 
are rarer than they were when I was a 
medical student twenty years ago. 
But the modern practitioner has no 
conception of their frequency and 
importance at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and for many 
years after that. M. Parent Duchate- 
let! states that in eleven years 3373 
individuals were received into the 
hospitals of Paris suffering from atonic 
or varicose ulcers of the leg. He 
further states that in one year, out of 
1565 who sought admission, the half 
of which were cases of a serious 
character, for want of room only 337 
could be received. We are not accus- 
tomed to regard ulcers of the leg as a 
dangerous complaint, although un- 
doubtedly one which causes con- 
siderable suffering and disability; but 
at the period under discussion, owing 
no doubt to ignorance of antiseptics, 
they were not infrequently a cause of 
death. In 1806, 26 sailors in the 
British Navy died from them, and 
they were a fruitful source of invalid- 
ing. In fact, there appears to have 
been prevalent in the Navy a special 
type of ulcer which was called the 
“Ship, or contagious malignant 
ulcer.” ‘This was so common that it 
caused much alarm. In 1803, 87 cases 
were admitted to Plymouth Hospital; 
in 1894, 621; 1805, 377, in 1806, 505; 
1807, 346; in 1808, 223; and in 1800, 
220. Much credit was gained by Dr. 

1Ann. d’byg. publ., Vol. 28. 


Andrew Baird from his success jp 
dealing with these cases. His success 
appears to have been due to the fact 
that he employed no poultices, but 
stimulating lotions instead most of 
which were largely composed of spirits 
of wine, and were in point of fact 
fairly strong antiseptics. His pathol 
ogy appears to have been based on 
quite erroneous principles, but his 
practical methods were sound. 

_ A literature of considerable dimen- 
sions exists on the subject of ulcers 
of the legs. One of the earliest writers 
on this subject was Richard Wiseman; 
he produced his “Treatise on Ulcers” 
in 1676. This work deals with ulcers 
in general, and includes the considera- 
tion of conditions which we now would 
call tuberculous, syphilitic and malig- 
nant ulcers, but Wiseman’s classifica- 
tion is by no means clear according to 
modern ideas. He recognized that 
many ulcers were correlated with 
internal disorders, but pathology was 
not sufficiently developed in his time 
to enable him to distinguish between 
different conditions and the differences 
between the types of ulcer correlated 
with them. This only came much 
later. It seems that the French derma- 
tologist, Alibert, deserves the credit 
for distinguishing between syphilitic 
and scrofulous ulceration. This was 
not until after 1803, when he was 
appointed to the staff of the Hépital 
St. Louis. In addition to these varie 
ties, he described a third kind of ulcer 
under the epithet “dartreux.” Under 
this appelation were apparently m- 
cluded septic and varicose ulcers. 
Wiseman’s chief contribution to the 
surgery of ulcers was the introduction 
of the laced stocking. He was the 
first to recognize the importance of 
giving firm support to the lower 
limbs, and his device of the laced 
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stocking, which enabled him to cure 
many obstinate cases, was speedily 
adopted by his contemporaries and 
their successors. Later writers fre- 
quently refer to it with approbation. 
Other writers preferred the roller 
bandages to the laced stocking, and 
Underwood, writing in 1783, claims 
credit for substituting flannel band- 
ages for linen, flannel being more 
elastic. Nevertheless, chronic ulcers 
of the leg remained so difficult to cure, 
that to save “face,” the profession 
was driven to the somewhat discredit- 
able expedient of telling their un- 
fortunate patients that to cure their 
ulcers would be a dangerous proceed- 
ing; that through the ulcer poisonous 
humors were expelled from the system, 
which, were the ulcer cured, would 
cause serious illness and perhaps 
death. This doctrine is several times 
mentioned in the old treatises, al- 
though those surgeons who prided 
themselves on their skill in the 
management of ulcers of the legs take 
considerable pains to refute it. For 
the same reason the same doctrine 
has also from time to time been put 
forward with respect to chronic 
eczema, especially in infants, in whom 
eczema Is notoriously difficult to con- 
trol; and even within quite recent 
years, cases have been published of 
sudden death after a cure of chronic 
eczema, and in Germany the name 


Eczemtod has been given to this 


catastrophe. 


Another surgeon, Else, advocated 
the employment of thin sheets of 
lead for compressing the limb, but this 
plan never seems to have been very 
generally adopted. The greatest ad- 
vance in the therapeutics of chronic 
ulcers of the legs was made by Thomas 
Baynton, a surgeon of Bristol, who in 
1797 published a “New Method of 
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treating Old Ulcers of the Legs.” His 
new method was that of strapping the 
ulcers by means of strips of plaster. 
Baynton gives full directions for pre- 
paring it: 


The plaster should be prepared for 
spreading by melting in an iron ladle 
over a slow fire four ounces of common 
plaster or diachylon with half a drachm 
of yellow resin; when melted, it should be 
stirred until it begins to cool, and then 
spread thinly upon slips of smooth 
porous calico of a convenient length and 
breadth. 


The strips were wrapped round the 
leg with no dressing intervening be- 
tween them and the ulcer, and slightly 
overlapping one another. Some lay- 
ers of [int (cotton wool was then 
unknown), were then placed over 
the plaster, and the whole bandaged 
firmly with a roller of calico up to the 
knee. The plaster was changed daily. 
Baynton found that the plaster ad- 
hered so tightly that sometimes when 
being removed it brought away pieces 
of the skin with it. He therefore 
directed the patient to keep the whole 
dressing constantly moist by pouring 
over it cold clean spring water out of 
a teapot. This he found very beneficial. 
Baynton’s method of dealing with 
chronic ulcers was found to be a great 
advance over the older devices, and 
Everard Home, who published a book 
on ulcers in 1801, a book written in a 
more scientific spirit than any of the 
other works on the subject which I 
have examined and a very interest- 
ing discussion of the whole subject, 
goes so far as to say that “experience 
has enabled me to give ample testi- 
mony in its favour, and induces me to 
consider it as one of the greatest and 
most useful improvements in modern 
surgery.” It may also be interesting 
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to quote Home’s summary of the 
whole matter: 


No directions can be given respecting 
which of these applications should be first 
tried in indolent ulcers, as a great deal 
must depend on what had been used 
before, without success; and in all cases of 
long standing, many medicines must have 
been previously employed; the surgeon 
will therefore be guided by the history 
of the case, when it can be procured. 
The adhesive plaster, the diluted nitrous 
acid, the solution of the argentum nitra- 
tum, and the unguentum hydrargyri 
nitrati, are the medicines on which it is 
reasonable to place the greatest depend- 
ence. 


This summary almost equally well 
applies to the treatment of chronic 
ulcers at the present day. But there is 
one thing which the moderns have to 
be thankful for, and that is that the 
spreading or phagedenic ulcers, which 
sometimes arose de novo, and into 
which. chronic ulcers were always 
likely to develop, are now owing to 
our knowledge of sepsis and antisepsis, 
almost unknown. 


VENEREAL DISEASE 


The whole position of the profession 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century with regard to venereal disease 
was vitiated by the Hunterian doc- 
trine that gonorrhea and syphilis were 
merely diverse manifestations of the 
same disease, a doctrine that was not 
given up until near the middle of the 
century. There are not many better 
examples of the paralyzing influence 
of authority. On reading the writings 
of surgeons of the time, to the modern 
mind nothing is more obvious from 
the carefully drawn up and accurately 
written case descriptions than that two 
distinct conditions were being dealt 
with. In many instances, the authors 


were driven to most ingenious gl. 
though labored arguments to bolster 
up the Hunterian theory. Benjamin 
Travers as late as 1830 maintained 
that a man by successive intercourse 
with a number of women infected 
with gonorrhea could himself cop. 
tract syphilis. His idea seems to be 
that gonorrhea became converted into 
syphilis by a sort of quintessential 
distillation of the original virus. This 


Is interesting as a doctrine which has 


its modern analogy in the increase of 
bacterial virulence by passing organ- 
isms through a series of sensitive 
animals. On the other hand, Howard 
writing as early as 1806, was already 
groping towards the truth, but was 
overborne by the authority of Hun- 
ter. To the French school must un- 
doubtedly be given the credit of 
establishing the essential distinction 
between syphilis and gonorrhea, and 
the British only admitted the correct- 
ness of their views after very con- 
siderable hesitation. But let us not 
sneer at the theories of our profes- 
sional forefathers, which are now 


proved erroneous. As a great French 


scientist has said, nothing is so easy 
as to make the discovery of yes 
terday, nothing so difficult as that of 
tomorrow. 

The treatment of syphilis in vogue 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century is well known. It consisted 
almost entirely in drenching the p2- 
tient with mercury, nor was the 
surgeon satisfied unless copious saliva- 
tion was obtained, which of course 
meant that the patient was thor 
oughly poisoned. In fact, frequently 
it was impossible to tell whether the 
lesions of the sufferer were the result 
of the disease or its treatment. Fatal 
ties were not very uncommon. Skin 
eruptions were so common that 4 
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mentioned before, Willan described 
a special form of eczema: e. mercu- 
riale, due to zealous administration 
of the drug. The profession and their 
patients owe their relief from this 
barbarous method of treatment prin- 
cipally to Sir Jonathan Hutchinson. 
Mercury was usually given in liquid 
form, but inunction was occasionally 
practiced. I have come across an 
interesting case published by Wil- 
liam Nesbit! of a case of “‘obstinate 
lues venera, attended with uncom- 


mon eruptive appearances,” in which _ 


the patient took mercury internally 
with bad results, after which Mr. 
Blair of the Lock Hospital was called 
in consultation, and he then sum- 
moned Dr. Willan to his aid, who 
suggested treatment by inunction. 
No less than 50 oz. of mercury were 
inuncted during four months, and the 
patient was cured. It must be remem- 
bered that potassium iodide was not 
yet known as a remedy. Iodine was 
only introduced into medicine by Dr. 
Cointet of Geneva about 1830 for the 
treatment of goiter and scrofula. In 
his original communication, Dr. Coin- 
tet notices that some of the cases of 
scrofulous ulceration did well with it, 
while others were quite uninfluenced 
by it. Possibly some of his successful 
cases were really syphilitic. But it 
was not until 1836 that William 
Henry Judd employed it with intent 
against the advanced and inveterate 
symptoms of venereal disease. The 
results then obtained must have 
seemed as magical as those we saw 
ourselves in the first cases we treated 
with Ehrlich’s 606. 

Our professional forefathers were 
far more reluctant to diagnose syphilis 
in doubtful cases than we are. A very 
remarkable example of this reluctance 

‘Lond. M. Rev., 5: 73, 1800. 


is found in the account of a case of 
‘pseudo syphilis” in the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Oct., 
1812, by William Stephenson Clark, 
who had been Resident Surgeon of 
the Lock Hospitals, London, and 
ought presumably therefore to have 
known something about his subject. 
He details the history of a patient, 
who after having been exposed to 
infection in January, passed through 
a severe illness of which every sign 
and symptom to the modern mind is 
pathognomonic of syphilis, lasting 
until September of the same year. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Clark merely on 
the grounds that the sore “exhibited 
little of the characteristic marks of a 
true venereal chancre . . . and the 
length of time that had elapsed be- 
tween the connection and the appear- 
ance of the sore,” and also that the 
secondary signs finally disappeared, 
(although not until after the patient 
had had a most terrible illness), 
without the administration of any 
mercury, published it as a case of 
“pseudo Syphilis.” Nevertheless, 
when one considerg, how barbaric 
was the method of treatment in 
vogue for syphilis in those days, 
drenching with mercury to the point 
of salivation, commonly followed by 
the loss of all teeth, and occasionally 
by a fatal termination, it is permissible 
to console oneself with the reflection 
that possibly he was not much worse 
off than he would have been if 
treated in the orthodox fashion. 
Measures for the prevention of 
venereal disease are commonly con- 
sidered a very modern development; 
but it appears that the methods of 
Metchnikoff were anticipated to some 
extent as early as the first years of the 
nineteenth century by T. M. Caton, 
a surgeon of the United Hospitals 
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of Thomas’s and Guy’s. He published 
a practical treatise on the prevention 
and cure of venereal disease, in which 
he advocated for prophylactic pur- 
poses the injection of a solution made 
by dissolving a grain of muriate of 
mercury in a pint of spring water. 
For use a little of this is to be mixed 
in a pint of spring water, and he adds, 
“if the mouth can bear this without 
pain, it is fit for use.”” He also recom- 
mends covering the glans penis before 
and after coition with a strong mercu- 
rial ointment. Another interesting 
anticipation by the same writer is a 
discussion of the connection between 
tabes dorsalis and venereal disease. 
But here he strays a long way from the 
right track, because he comes to the 
conclusion that tabes dorsalis is never 
due to venereal disease. In any case, 
the early speculations on this subject 
are not very valuable, because under 
the title tabes dorsalis were included 
at that time many other nervous 
diseases, which we now know are quite 
different from true tabes. 

Many points of dermatological in- 
terest may be noted in a study of 
Willan’s “‘Reports on the Diseases of 
London,” which he published in the 
Monthly Magazine and the Medical 
and Physical Journal, beginning in 
1796, and which after his death were 
collected and republished among his 
miscellaneous writings by Dr. Ashby 
Smith. Every few months, Willan 
wrote a report furnishing the names 
and numbers of various diseases met 
with in his own practice both hospital 
and private, to which he added a few 
pages of remarks on any feature he 
considered worthy of special notice. 
The chief cutaneous disorders men- 
tioned in these lists are: lichen, itch, 
and prurigo, purpura or land-scurvy, 
dry or scaly tetter, lepra, impetigo or 


humid tetter, shingles, and among 
diseases of infants, crusta lactea 
scald-head and papulous eruptions 
and pemphigus infantilis. Impetigo, 
crusta lactea and shingles we stil 
know. Impetigo is usually taken as 
being identical with porrigo, but in 
some of Willan’s lists both these 
complaints are mentioned, so he evi- 
dently drew some distinction between 
them; what that distinction was, it is 


very difficult to find out. Purpura or 


Iand-scurvy he himself explains is the 
complaint “better known under the 
appellation of Petechiae sine febre 
. . . An eruption of dark red spots 
appears in the skin of the legs, arms, 
breasts, and abdomen. These spots 
are precisely the same as the Pete. 
chiae in Malignant Fevers.” But he 
quite clearly distinguishes them from 
the more severe form of the disease 
entitled purpura hemorrhagica, which 
is much more violent and dangerous. 
In one of his early reports he states 
that he has himself never seen a case 
of purpura hemorrhagica proving 
fatal, but in another of later date, he 
describes a fatal case in his own 
practice. The patient was a laborer at 
Deptford. It must have been a very 
striking case, because “blood was not 
only discharged from the nose, mouth 
and fauces, but issued in large streams 
from under the nails of his toes, from 
small livid vesicles about the throat 
externally, also from similar vesicles 
on the scrotum, thighs and other parts 
of the body.” A good description of 
this disease is also to be found in the 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal of 1813. 

Dry or scaly tetter is a synonym for 
psoriasis, but Willan also mentions 
both in these reports, and m the 
“Treatise on Cutaneous Diseases, * 
condition called Iepra, or lepra Grae 
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corum, which from the illustrations is 
obviously also psoriasis. It is however 
only much later that psoriasis and 
lepra were recognised as identical. 

Pemphigus infantilis is evidently 
the same as pemphigus neonatorum, 
which we know now to be a strepto- 
coccic infection. Every case seen by 
Willan apparently terminated fatally 
within seven or eight days. It is still 
very frequently fatal, but not so 
common. 

Gutta rosea is acne rosacea. It Is 
certainly not pityriasis rosea, which 
was only recognized as a definite 
clinical entity later by Gibert. 

In this short survey of the art of 
dermatology as it was practiced in 
Britain at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, something may be 
gathered as to how the foundations 
were laid, which led to the develop- 
ment of this specialty as we see it 
today. In truth, we end as we began, 
with Robert Willan. He was the first 
to guide his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors to a correct understanding of 
the problem before them by insisting 
on a standard and constant terminol- 
ogy wherewith to describe the mani- 
fold pathological changes which may 
make their appearance on the skin. 
We still employ his terminology 
almost without. change; and it is due 
to him that one dermatologist can 
describe a morbid condition with the 
certainty that others will understand 
what he means. But this would still 
hardly be possible were it not for 
Willan’s other great innovation, the 
mtroduction of illustrations into 
dermatological literature. His classi- 
fication of skin diseases, the achieve- 
ment which was applauded by his 
contemporaries, was chiefly useful 
because it was founded on hard 
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pathological facts, not as _ other 
schemes, (notably that of Alibert), on 
theories to which the facts were to be 
made to conform. Consequently, Wil- 
lan’s_ classification is not entirely 
obsolete even at the present day, while 
the others have been completely 
swept away. As a clinical observer, his 
chief contribution was perhaps the 
establishment of the modern con- 
ception of eczema. But his clinical 
descriptions on the whole were far 
inferior to those of Alibert, whose 
command of language, happy phrase- 


ology and dramatic presentment of 


striking cases have enriched derma- 
tology with some classical similes. 
One notable example is his comparison 
of keloid with the claw of a crustacean 
implanted in the skin, another the 
likeness of the tumors in mycosis fun- 
goides to tomatoes. Alibert had the 
imagination of an orator and a poet, 
while Willan possessed the penetration 
of a logician and an analyst. 

In other fields of medicine, Willan 
also made his mark. This is not the 
place to go into details concerning 
them, but it may briefly be mentioned 
that he was one of the earliest pioneers 
of Public Health. As a founder of the 
House of Recovery from fevers, the 
original form of the London Fever 
Hospital, he was among the first to 
realize the importance of isolating 
infectious disease, and he was also 
among the first to advocate the 
importance of fresh air and _ bodily 
cleanliness. Papers on these subjects 
are to be found in the previously 
mentioned. volume of miscellaneous 
works edited after his death by Dr. 
Ashby. After him, the only outstand- 
ing figures are his pupils, Bateman 
who carried on his work in England, 
and Biett who did the same in France. 
Other dermatologists made useful con- 
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tributions to the art by describing 
particular diseases, or occasionally by 
introducing a new remedy. But until 


the advent of Hebra, Willan’s teachi 
dominated not only British by 
European dermatology. 
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published by I. R. Cointet, m.p. of 
Geneva, translated by J. R. Johnson, 
M.D. Bristol, 1831. 


A Treatise upon Ulcers of the Legs, by 
Michael Underwood, Surgeon to the 
British Lying-in Hospital, London, 1783. 

Documents pour servir a l’histoire de l’hopital 
Saint-Louis au Commencement de ce 
siecle, by Harcy, Annales de Derma. 
tologie et Syphiligraphie, (Serie 11), Vol, 
vi, 1885, pp. 629-638. 

A Picture of the present State of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London; con- 
taining Memoirs of all the resident 
Members of that learned Body, with 
some other distinguished professional 
Characters. Published anonymously, 
London, 1817. 

A Practical Treatise on Urethritis and 
Syphilis, by William Henry Judd, Men- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London, London 1836. 

A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases, 
according to the arrangement of Dr. 
Willan, by Thomas Bateman, 0, 
F.L.S., 8th. edition, edited by A. T. 
Thomas, M.D., F.L.s., London, 1836. 

A Treatise on the Venereal Rose (Gonorrhea), 
by William Butler, m.p. London, 1799. 

Observations on the Effects of various Articles 
of the Materia Medica in the Cure of 
Lues Venerea, by John Pearson, F.R.. 
Senior Surgeon of the Lock Hospital, 
London, 1807. 

Commentaries on the Treatment of the 
Venereal Disease, by Edward Geog: 
hegan, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland. London, 1814. 

A Practical Treatise on the Prevention and 
Cure of the Venereal Disease, by T. M. 
Caton, Surgeon, late of the Unit 
Hospitals of Thomas’s and Guys, Prin 
cipal Proprietor and Editor of the Lond. 
Med. e~ Surg. Spectator, Ed. 6, 1811. 

Doctrina de Morbis Cutaneis; by Joseph 
Jacob Plenck, Ed. 2, Vienna, 1783. 

On Cutaneous Diseases; (Vol. 1) by Robert 
Willan, London 1808. 

De Morbis Cutaneis, Lorry, Paris, 1776. 
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DOCTOR JOHN GORRIE 
INVENTOR OF THE FIRST ARTIFICIAL ICE MACHINE* 
By EDWARD JELKS, M.D. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


HE machine was a success. 
He had proved that artificial 
ice could be produced. The in- 
| ventor now was puzzled as to 
the method of getting the ice out of the 
containers in which it had been frozen. 
He tried greasing the containers, and 
also devised a churn-shaped vessel, 
larger at one end than the other, with 
the idea that the ice would slip out of 
the larger end. Although he had 
achieved the wonder of making arti- 
ficial ice it did not occur to him that 
the block would slip out readily if the 
container were immersed in warm 
water. 

This mental confusion is not sur- 
prising, when one remembers that 
John Gorrie was not an engineer or a 
physicist. He was a doctor. The urge 


In his life was learning the cause of, 


and devising methods for the treat- 
ment of sub-tropical and malarial 
fevers. To him, the importance of the 
manufacture of ice was that it afforded 
a dependable supply of an agent 
which he considered to be of primary 
importance in the healing of fevers. 
He had been working secretly on 
an ice machine for ten years. It was 
only a short while before July 14, 
1850, that even his close friends, Dr. 
A. W. Chapman, the botanist, and 


Monsieur Rosan, who was the French 


Consul at the Port of Apalachicola 


knew of his achievement. 


Dr. A. W. Chapman writes: 


John Gorrie came to see me one day in 
the last of June 1850, and he seemed 


unduly excited. I asked him, “Well, have 


you found a way to freeze all your 
patients?” 

“Not exactly,” he answered, “I have 
made ice.” 

Hell you have!” 

““No,” he replied, “This has nothing to 
do with Hell. On the contrary, if I 
succeed I’Il lower the temperature of even 
that torrid climate.” 


On July 14, 1850, Monsieur Rosan, 
in celebration of Bastile Day, was 
giving a dinner at the old Mansion 
House in Apalachicola, where there 
had gathered representative citizens 
of West Florida and South Georgia. 
Everyone knew the supply of natural 
ice from the North had given out. 
The guests did not know that Dr. 
Gorrie was to furnish ice for the cool- 
ing of the wines, so when Dr. A. W. 
Chapman rose to drink the toast, ““My 
friends, we will now toast our own 
country, an American has produced 
the ice, which will cool this cham- 
pagne,”’ the guests were skeptical. No 
one saw any Ice. 

Monsieur Rosan sprang to his feet 
and said, “This is the day when 
France began giving her people what 
they want, so if my guests want ice, 
they must have it, even if to feed 
them, we work a miracle . . . Only, 
this time, it is an American who has 
worked our miracle.”’ At these words, 
four waiters entered, each carrying a 
silver salver, upon each of which, 
rested a cube of Ice. 

Dr. A. W. Chapman continued, 
“Afterward, we all went over to 
Gorrie’s Shop where Rosan _ helped 


* Read before the Jacksonville Historical Society, December 1, 1930. 
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Gorrie explain the intricacies of the 
machine . . . We were all quite sure 
that a new industry had started.” 


Fic. 1. Dr. Joun Gorrie. 


The machine was patented in 1850. 
It was based upon the principle, that 
gases, when permitted to expand 
rapidly, absorb heat from substances 
about them. The machine consisted 
primarily of a pump, which increased 
the pressure of air in a chamber. 
Within this chamber was placed a 
container, filled with the water that 
was to be frozen when the gas was 
permitted to expand quickly. 

While we are interested in the 
dramatic introduction of artificial ice, 
and charmed by the romantic life of 
the inventor, the real story, of Dr. 
Gorrie, centers about the problem of 
the sub-tropical fevers. When he, at 
the age of thirty years, arrived in 
Apalachicola, Florida, in 1833, ma- 
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larial and associated fevers were tak- 
ing many lives yearly and threatening 
the successful colonization, of the 
section of Florida along the Gulf of 
Mexico. In the Apalachicola papers 
of this period, Dr. Gorrie printed 
many interesting articles, whose pur- 
pose was, to explain how this section 
of the country could be made livable. 
A summary of his writings on the 
subject of fevers was printed during 


1855 in the New Orleans Medical and 


Surgical Journal. 

In this article, Dr. Gorrie enumer- 
ates a number of facts which were 
generally known in his time concern- 
ing malarial and tropical fevers. These 
facts we recognize as true today; but 
we know now that their explanation 
lies in the truth that the diseases are 
borne by mosquitoes. It was known 
that malaria occurred about low 
places, that it remained within a 
circumscribed radius, that it was very 
infrequent at high altitudes, that 
clearing up of the country diminished 
its occurrence, especially when drain- 
age projects were carried out. Where 
fires burned the diseases occurred less 
frequently. It was also known that 
when persons slept under nets they 
rarely had the fever. Dr. Gorrie 
explained that this was because of a 
sifting property of the cloth material 
and did not suspect its virtue was 
that it kept away mosquitoes. In 
brief, he explained the known facts 
on the theory, that the cause of fevers 
was a volatile oil, which was formed in 
low swampy places by the decompos 
tion of vegetable and animal matter. 
The vapors from this oil, when reach- 
ing the lungs of an individual, caused 
the fever. For the transmission of the 
fevers three conditions had to be 
present: 

1. Organic matter had to decom 
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pose in order that the harmful volatile 
oil be formed. 

2. Moisture was necessary for the 
proper spread of the gases from this 
oil. 

3. A specific temperature had to be 
maintained for proper volatilization 
of the oil. His explanation of how 
these three conditions worked is far 
from convincing. This is especially 
true when he tries to account for the 
variations in the workings of his 
theory caused by difference in tem- 
perature. For it was observed that in 
very hot dry weather the fevers were 
not so prevalent, and when the tem- 
perature was very low, as in the winter 
time or in northern climates, the 
fevers would not be present at all. He 
argued, that in excessive heat the oil 
would volatilize too rapidly to cause 
disease, and that at low temperature 
it would not vaporize sufficiently to 
cause disease. 

For the prevention of the fevers Dr. 
Gorrie urges: first, sanitary engineer- 
ing, to drain out or to fill up the low 
swampy places and to prevent stagna- 
tion of water. Drainage would also 
help to decrease moisture. 

In the second place, he recommends 
that since these fevers were contracted 
during warm nights individuals should 
sleep in rooms which were kept at a 
definitely cool temperature. It was by 
an ingenious arrangement, that Dr. 
Gorrie hoped to acquire this ideal 
environment. His plan was to use a 
room without the usual openings of 
windows and doors. At the floor level 
In one wall was to be made an opening. 
From the ceiling in one corner there 
was to be hung a bowl containing a 
block of ice. Over this was placed a 
cone-shaped hood to which was con- 
nected a vent pipe, which was passed 
through the ceiling into the chimney. 
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The idea of the apparatus was that 
the cool air from the melting ice 
would descend to the floor of the room 
and then pass out through the opening 
there. If this took place there would 
naturally be a suction of air through 
the vent pipe which would draw it 
over the ice and cool it. The air before 
entering the vent pipe would pass 
through the chimney, where the soot 
carbon acting as a filter would with- 
draw some of the impurities which the 
air contained. This circulation of puri- 
fied air which had been cooled, passing 
continuously in from above and out 
from below, would keep the room at a 
desired temperature. Dr. Gorrie esti- 
mated that 7 to 14 lb. of ice in twenty- 
four hours would be sufficient in a 
thousand cubic foot room, to maintain 
a temperature safe from malaria. 
Undoubtedly, had people slept in a 
room where this scheme of ventiliza- 
tion and refrigeration was_ utilized, 
they not only would have had cool 
summer nights, but would have been 
safe from malaria, since mosquitoes 
could have gained access only rarely 
to such a room. 

The state of Florida, to honor her 
illustrious son, Dr. John Gorrie, has 
placed his statue in Statuary Hall, 
Washington. It bears the dates Octo- 
ber 3, 1803—June 16, 1855, which mark 
the span of his life. The best sources of 
information concerning Dr. Gorrie, no 
doubt, were lost when his entire 
library, manuscripts, drawings and 
working model of his ice machine were 
destroyed by fire during the war be- 
tween the States. Although there is a 
great deal of uncertainty about his 
early years, it is usually agreed that 
he was born in Charleston, S. C. He 
died and was buried in Apalachicola, 
Florida. His early education was ob- 
tained in Charleston. The late Profes- 
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sor Asa Gray, of Harvard University, 
who in 1833 was teaching chemistry 
in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, told Dr. Chap- 
man he remembered that during the 
winter of 1833 Dr. Gorrie occupied a 
prominent position in the class of that 
year. Dr. Gorrie was then thirty 
years old. It seems unlikely that he 


was taking his original medical educa- 


tion at such an age. Perhaps he was 
doing post-graduate work. At any 
rate, the records all agree that he 
arrived at Apalachicola in 1833. For 
the following twenty-two years, he 
was active in the life of the com- 
munity. He was on the board of 
directors of several business organiza- 
tions, and also served the city as Its 
mayor. In 1839 he married Mrs. 
Caroline F. Beeman. By this union 
there were two children, a son and a 
daughter. Through the daughter there 
is a granddaughter who today lives at 
Milton, Florida. She told the writer 
that her mother characterized the last 
years of Dr. Gorrie’s life as being 
almost completely devoted to the 
problem of perfecting a machine for 
producing artificial ice with which to 


treat fevers. Just a few months before 
he died, in 1855, he made a trip to 
New Orleans, for the purpose of con- 
vincing business interests that he had 
a process which, besides being of great 
benefit to mankind, would show ade- 
quate financial returns. 

Dr. Gorrie did not live to see his ice 
machine put into practical use. Nei- 
ther did he live to learn the true cause 
of the fevers which he studied so 
persistently and painstakingly. Al- 
though he devoted his life to a false 
explanation of what caused malaria 
and sub-tropical fevers, his endeavor 
to secure a ready supply of material 
with which to treat them, resulted in 
his giving to the world artificial ice. 
He was the forerunner of modern 
refrigeration. 


The writer wishes to express appreci- 
ation to Mr. Julian S. Yonge of Pensacola, 
Mr. H. L. Grady and Miss Winfred 
Kimball of Apalachicola, Mrs. W. S. 
Manning of Jacksonville and Mrs. Carrie 
Floyd Stewart of Milton, Florida, for aid 
in securing material for this paper. He 
especially wants to thank Miss Kimball 
for permission to use her unpublished 
paper Ice Man.” 
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THOMAS HOLLEY CHIVERS, M.D. 1807-1858* 
By WM. WILLIS ANDERSON, M.D. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1807 there was born in Wilkes 
County, near Washington, Ga., 
Thomas Holley Chivers, who has 
been described as possessing one 

of the queerest intellects of any man 
of his time. His father, Col. Robert 
Chivers, a rich planter and mill owner, 
recognizing the genius of his son, 
became overindulgent with him at an 
early age, so that the young man was 
imbued with a full sense of his own 
importance. 

About 1828 he graduated with 
distinction in medicine at Transyl- 
vania, now the University of Ken- 
tucky. (An erroneous statement has 
been made that he graduated from 
Yale.) However, he cared only for the 
scientific side of his profession, though 
until the day of his death he never 
failed to serve gratis those too poor 
to hire a doctor. After a few years of 
practice he sought literature as an 
occupation, and having always abund- 
ant means for his solitary and tem- 
perate life, he lived and died in the 
pride of his intellectuality. 

His correspondence discloses the 
fact that he was held in high esteem 
and that he was an authority on a 
wide range of subjects, particularly 
the Hebrew language and literature. 
Many of these letters to Chivers were 
written by men of note, and among 
them is one written by Edgar Allen 
Poe, mentioning the Stylus, a maga- 
zine which he was trying to publish. 
In this letter Poe says, ‘‘Please lend 
me fifty dollars for three months. I 
am so poor and friendless I am half 


distracted, but I shall be all right 
when I start our magazine.” 

At the age of twenty-five, Chivers 
went North to live, shortly afterwards 
marrying Miss Harriet Hunt, who is 
described as having been a woman of 
great beauty. Four children were born 
to them. The tragic fact is mentioned 
that these children were all carried 
off by a virulent form of typhoid fever, 
while the family was staying at Digby 
Manor, Wilkes County. A son and two 
daughters were afterwards born and 
grew up. 

In 1856 Chivers returned South and 
made his final home in Decatur, Ga. 
A physiological professorship in a 
medical college in Savannah was of- 
fered him, but his health was impaired 
and he was obliged to decline the 
appointment. It is also interesting to 
note that he was a painter, and fre- 
quently made portraits of his family, 
as well as some notable pen and ink 
sketches. He appears to have had an 
inventive turn of mind, for he origi- 
nated a machine for unwinding the 
fiber from silk cocoons, a device of so 
much merit that he received a silver 
cup at one of the Southern expositions. 

It is not pleasant to recall that the 
poet’s library, being on the line of 
Sherman’s march to the sea, was 
destroyed or confiscated and that all 
of his manuscripts were more or less 
injured. This was after Chivers’ death, 
which occurred at Decatur, Ga., De- 
cember 18, 1858. His demise received 
wide notice in the North, and the 
breadth of his territory of renown 


“Abstract of presentation to the Pediatric Section of the Fulton County Medical Society, 
February 13, 1930. 
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among scholars is indicated by the 
fact that a Professor Gierlow, a 
Danish author, wrote a_ beautiful 
poem on the event. 

Before Poe was known, Chivers 
was writing weird and musical lyrics 
which went, from time to time, 
through the Southern press. About 
this time he began collecting his 
writings in book form. There were 
seven or eight volumes of them, a 
much more voluminous poetical legacy 
than that of Poe. That he came very 
near to being a great poet and that he 
embodies more of the Poe atmosphere 
and melody than exist anywhere out- 
side Poe’s verse, will not be hard to 
prove. Somehow, his fame went to 
England early, for there has been for 
years, it is said, a complete set of his 
works on the shelves of the British 
Museum. A complete set of his works, 
it is thought, can be found nowhere 
else. One event which suggests Chivers’ 
priority to Poe is the fact that Bryant, 
in his “Selections from American 
Poetry,’ made in 1840, gave Poe no 
place, while Chivers’ first book of 
verse appeared several years before 
that date. Poe was hardly known as a 
poet before 1844. 

The most Poe-like and the best of 
his pieces is, “Lily Adair.” If he 
really wrote this poem before Poe was 
known to him, the coincidence of 
accent, rhythm and style with Poe’s 
work suggests a curious study. Al- 
though the date of the book when 
collected in volume form was too late 
to show the antecedence to Poe, the 
separate pieces must have preceded 
that year by a distance not to be 
determined at the present time. 

In another poem which is entitled, 
“Love,” appears the note or echo of 
“The Bells.”” Here are a few stanzas: 
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What is it that makes the maiden 
So like Christ in Heaven above? 
Or, like heavenly Eve in Eden, 
Meeting Adam, blushing?—love— 
Love, love, love! 

Love! 


(echo) 


love! 


What is it that makes the murmur 
Of the plaintive turtle dove 
Fill our hearts with so much summer 
Till they melt to passion?—love— 
Love, love, love! 
Love! 

(echo) 


love! 


Like the peace-song of the angels 
Sent to one from heaven above, 
Who believes in Christ’s evangels 
Is the voice of one in love— 
Love, love, love! 
Love! 

(echo) 


love! 


If this poem merely followed “The 
Bells,”’ we should call it a very weak 
washing of Poe’s style, but if it pre- 
ceded that poem, it may have given 
to Poe the hint on which he wrought 
his far superior production. 

Or, again here is a_ visible Poe 
touch from Chivers’ poem of the 
“Dying Swan”: 


“Back to hell, thou ghostly horror!” 
Thus I cried, dear Isadore! 
Phantom of remorseless sorrow! 


Death might from thee pallor borrow, 
Borrow leanness evermore. 


During Poe’s life and _virulently 
continuing for some years afterwards, 
there was waged a_ controversy 
throughout the press, which shows 
that Poe knew Chivers’ works and 
paid attention to him in more than one 
reference. Chivers, himself, writing 
under various names, as “Fiat Justi 
tia,” bitterly denounces Poe. Later 
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this controversy was carried on by 
Chivers’ friends. In the Waverly Maga- 
zine, July, 1853, in a long article 
entitled ‘‘Origin of Poe’s Raven,” he 
states that the admirers of Poe’s 
“Raven” betray not only a deplorable 
ignorance of the literature of the day, 
but the most abject poverty of mind 
in the knowledge of the true nature of 
poetry. He then quotes from his own 
book, ““‘The Lost Pleiad,”’ the follow- 
ing lines from his poem, “To Allegra 
in Heaven,” which was published in 
1842, a few years before the “‘Raven”’ 
appeared. He asserts that these lines 
show the intelligent reader the true 
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and only source from which Poe 
obtained his style in that poem: 


Holy angels now are bending to receive thy 
soul ascending 

Up to Heaven to joys unending, and to bliss 
which is divine; 

While thy pale cold form is fading under 
Death’s dark wings now shading 

Thee with gloom which is pervading this poor 
broken heart of mine! 

And as God doth lift the spirit up to Heaven 
there to inherit 

Those rewards which it doth merit, such as 
none have reaped before 

Thy dear father will tomorrow lay thy body 
with deep sorrow, 

In the grave which is so narrow, there to rest 
forever more. 
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“NICHOLAS CULPEPER, GENT: 


STUDENT IN PHYSICK AND ASTROLOGIE’’* 
1616-1653-4 


By BURTON CHANCE, M.D. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N the midsummer of the year 
1649, the autocrats of the Eng- 
lish medical . profession were 
shocked by the publication of 

an English translation of the Latin 
‘“‘Pharmacopaeia,” by one Nicholas 
Culpeper, a physician, but known to 
be an astrologer in high repute in the 
east end of London. Culpeper called his 
work “‘A Physical Directory or A trans- 
lation of the London Dispensatory”’ 
(Fig. 1). This unauthorized translation 
excited the indignation of the College 
of Physicians which held a monopoly 
on the official “‘Dispensatory,” and 
they declared Culpeper had infringed 
on their rights. It was a startling 
matter to know that all their secret 
formularies were now obtainable in the 
vernacular; and, because the transla- 


_ tor had adopted Parliamentarian and 


sectarian religious principles, he was 
singled out for persecution and 
professional punishment. This action 
brought Culpeper to the notice of the 
nation, and excited in the man the 
greatest literary activity as he an- 
swered each charge and _ broadside 
with tractate after tractate which 
added to his notoriety and, for a time, 
to his practice. 

Nicholas Culpeper was born in 
London on St. Luke’s Day, October 
18,1616. He was the son of a Sussex 
clergyman, and a scion of the famous 
house of Culpeper. His father died 
while he was a lad and, at the age of 
eighteen, he went up to Cambridge, 


but for a short while only. While there 
he fell in love with a charming heiress 
with whom he planned to run away, 
While she was on her way to meet him 
she was killed by a bolt of lightning. 
Culpeper was crushed by his misfor- 
tune which was added to by the death 
of his mother. After a time he recov- 
ered and returned to the city, where 
he became apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary in Bishopsgate, determining to 
devote himself to the study of medi- 
cine and astrology. This apothecary 
failed and absconded, so he joined up 
with another who was not much more 
satisfactory. About this time, also, 
Culpeper fought in a duel, the cause 
and outcome of which have not been 
disclosed, and he had to flee to France. 

His grandfather desired that Nicho- 
las should become a clergyman, but 
because the youth chose to enter 
medicine, he cut him off in his will 
bequeathing him only 40 shillings. 

Culpeper had early acquired a good 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, and, 
besides being well versed in the classt- 
cal authors, he studied the old medical 
writers. In 1640 he set up as a Phys 
cian and Astrologer, in Red Lion 
Street, Spitalfields. 


One must stop for a few moments - 


to inquire what such practice implied. 
‘‘Astrology,” in early times, was 2 
comprehensive term for the study 
both of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and of their supposed influence 
on human and terrestrial affairs. Its 


* Read at the meeting of the Section on Medical History, College of Physicians, Philadelphia, 
April 14, 1930. 
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bodies. Yet, as late as 1699, a thesis 
was discussed at the Paris Faculty, 
‘‘Whether Comets were harbingers 


one of the oldest superstitions. From 
Babylon, Egypt and Greece, through- 
out the Roman Empire; by the Ara- 


bians; on into the Middle Ages; and 
at the great universities in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, the practice of 
astrology held forth. All the greatest 
minds were believers in “Judicial 
Astrology,” which undertook to fore- 
tell the fate and acts of nations and 
individuals; and, in the influence of 
the planets, stars and comets on 
generation, disease and death. 

During the sixteenth century the 
science gradually declined from its 
former position of credit and power, 
though the most Jearned and power- 
ful minds continued to cultivate it. 
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Being that book by which all Apothicaries are ftriétly com- 
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It could not endure the double as- oe 
saults of the Reformation and the By Nich. Culpeper Gent, 

spirit of scientific enquiry which ac- so 

while the foundations were sapped - — 
by the new discoveries, many of LONDON, 

the greatest investigators in science Printed for Peter (ole and are to be fold at his Shop 
were not able to shake off the influ- at the fign of the Printing-preffe near to the 
ence astrology had on them, and ee 

they combined astrology with alchemy Fic. 1. 

and medicine. In the age in which 
Culpeper lived, it was not an unusual 
thing for a qualified regular physician 
to combine astrology with his practice 
in the healing of the sick. Frequently 
one sees in the portraits of physicians 
of the time, an astrolabe and other 
instruments used by astronomers and 
astrologers. Culpeper was a contem- 
porary practitioner of William Lilly’s 
in representing the latest period of the 
public power of astrology. It was Lilly 
who prophesied the Great Plague, and 
the Fire of London; and he foresaw 
the death of Charles 1. (Fig. 2.) The dis- 
coveries of Newton, however, brought 
astronomy out of the realm of the 
mysterious and showed men the ab- 
surdity of depending on the heavenly 


of Disease,” and, in 1707, the Faculty 
denied the affirmative of the question 
propounded in a thesis, “Whether the 
Moon had any sway over the human 
body.” From this time onward, as- 
trology passed into the hands of 
quacks and pseudo-scientists, though 
the beliefs continued well into the 
19th century. Astrologers abound to- 
day: there is one on Woodland Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia near the University, 
a sort of ‘“‘extramural”’ Professor, so 
to speak. The present-day practice, 
however, is closely connected with 
physiognomy and the clever observa- 
tion of the bodily appearances of Its 
patrons and is chiefly a means of 
extracting money from the simple. 
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Only last week two cases appeared in 
the local police news, each involving 
the loss of large sums of money. 


GULIELMUS LILLQUS Asrolacus Natur {omita. 
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Fic. 2. 


It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the terms used by the astrologers 
have entered into the fabric of our 
language, even in that of the most 
enlightened of us; for, do we not speak 


of men as jovial or saturnine or 


mercurial? The words ‘“‘disastrous”’; 
‘*ill-starred”’; ‘““ascendency”’; and “‘in- 
fluence,” as well as such phrases as 
“born under a lucky star,” and, 
‘‘one’s star is In the ascendant,” 
have come down to us from the days 
of the astrologers. 

In 1652 a contemptuous broadside 
was issued against Culpeper, entitled: 
‘A Farm in Spittelfields where all the 
knicknacks of Astrology are exposed 
for sale. Where Nicholas Culpeper 
brings under his velvet jacket 1. His 


In 1651 Culpeper published a book 
with, in part, the following title: 
““Semeiotica Uranica or An Astrolog 
cal Judgement of Diseases . . . where- 
in is laid down the way and manner ol 
finding out the Cause, Change and 
End of Disease. . . . Also whether the 
sick is likely to live or die. 
Whereunto is added Tables of Logist' 
cal Logarithms to find the exac 
time of the Crisis. . . . Infallible signs 
to know of what Complexion ay 
person is whatsoever. With a coll 
pendious treatise of Urine.” This work 
possesses hardly any medical value 
it is almost pure quackery, thoroug™ 
suited to the mental habits of those 
amongst whom Culpeper labored. 1° 
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the popular mind astrology was a very 
natural and almost essential part of a 


doctor’s equipment. 
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public square, which Henry vill 
granted to the Artillery Company, 
was maintained, known as Spital 
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RED LION HOUSE, SPITAL-FIELDS, 


Snow Standing 


‘ 


Fic. 3. 


It might be interesting to Jearn 
something of the neighborhood in 
which Culpeper lived. His works were 
dated from “‘Spittle Fields, next door to 
the Red Lyon” (Fig. 3). “Spitalfields” 
originally was the plot of ground to 
the northeast of old London, belonging 
to the ancient church and hospital of 
Our Blessed Lady, established in the 
Reign of Henry 111, since called, ‘‘St. 
Mary Spittle,” outside Bishopsgate, 
for the use of regular canons. While 
distinctively a monastery, it provided 
also for poor travellers and persons in 
sickness and distress. At the time of its 
seizure and dissolution by Henry vii, 
it supported 180 beds, “well furnished 
lor receipt of the poor of charity; for 
it was an hospital of great relief.” 
The monastic buildings were later 
destroyed, and by the end of the next 
century numerous houses had been 
built on the site of the Hospital; a 


Square, and was used by the gunmen 
of the Tower. It was known as the 
Artillery Grounds at the time Cul- 
peper set up in practice, but in that 
year, 1640, it was abandoned for a 
new field in Finsbury. In the mean- 
time, the many ‘“‘fair houses” in the 
district had been abandoned as “‘the 
lodgings of worshipful and honorable 
men,” and had fallen into decay and 
squalor. It was into this region that 
Culpeper emigrated. The whole dis- 
trict later on became devoted to 
homes and workshops of the silk 
weavers, French refugees from the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
which, ever since, has been known as 
the silk weavers’ quarters. 

In 1653 Culpeper again trespassed 
on the monopoly claimed by the 
recognized medical writers by publish- 
ing a book entitled, “The English 
Physician enlarged with 369 medicines 
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made of English herbs that were not 
in any impression until this. The 
Epistle will inform you how to know 
this impression from any others.” 
This work like the predecessors had 
an enormous sale, without profit to the 
author, however, as all went to the 
publisher. This College possesses a 
recently published book, a revised 
and authoritative “Herbal” based on 
this work. | 

In his “Herbal” he pleads the 
necessity for every physician to be an 
astrologer, and he sets forth the 
reasons for regarding the medicinal 
effects of the plants used in disease as 
dependent on the motions of the stars. 
He considers: 


What Planet causeth the disease; what 
part of the body is afflicted by Disease, 
and by what Planet the afflicted part of 
the Body is governed; as the Brain, by 
Herbs of Mercury; the Breast and Liver, 
by Herbs of Jupiter; the Heart and 
Vitals, by Herbs of the Sun, etc. Oppose 
diseases by Herbs of the Planet opposite 
to the planet that caused them—as, for 
instance, diseases of Jupiter, by herbs of 
Mercury, and the contrary; diseases of 
Mars, by Herbs of Venus, and the con- 
trary. A way to cure Diseases by sym- 
pathy, and so, every Planet cures his 
own disease; as the Sun and Moon, by 
their herbs cure the eyes; Saturn the 
spleen; Jupiter the Liver; Mars the gall 
and diseases of Choller; and Venus, dis- 
eases in the instruments of Generation. 


Culpeper published several other 
works on the practice of different 
branches of medicine which show real 
ability and research. In 1654 appeared 
his “‘Anatomy.” Of these and his other 
works I[ trust to tell with some detail 
at another time. The anatomical work, 
“A Sure Guide, or the Best and 
nearest way to Physick and Chyrurg- 
ery,’ was a translation of the famous 
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treatise by Jean Riolan, the younger, 
Riolan was the surgeon and anatomist 
of Paris, Court Physician to Hepp 
1v, Louis x1, and Marie de Medici 
“the last she had.” It was the most 
widely read work in the seventeenth 
century. Riolan was a strong opponent 
of Harvey’s theories on the circul 
tion. Culpeper published also “The 
Practice of Physick,” which was a 
translation of the “‘ Praxis”’ of Lazarus 
Riverius, one of the best books of the 
time on the nature, cause and remedy 
for disease. Riverius was physician to 
the King of France, and professor of 
medicine at Montpellier. He was a 
staunch supporter of the doctrines of 
Harvey. 

The times in which Culpeper lived 
were troublous; the darkest known, 
perhaps, yet, just before the “great 
dawn” of Science! We must bear in 
mind that in his boyhood James 1 was 
King; that Charles 1, was executed 
the year his ‘“‘Dispensatory” was 
published; and Cromwell was active 
the year of his death. It was a period 
during which party conflicts embit- 
tered men’s tongues and sharpened 
their pens. Culpeper was ever on the 
side of the Parliamentarians and in 
1643, he entered the Army. Here il 
luck pursued him, for he was wounded 
by a small shot in the chest. His 
health not recovering, he abandoned 
the profession of arms and returned 
to his studies. 

Culpeper’s Puritanism raised up for 
him many enemies who spared 10 
pains to condemn with abuse an 
invective his medical writings. A 
Royalist periodical, Mercurius Prag- 
maticus (Sept. 4 and 9, 1649); alter 
mentioning that ‘“‘the Pharmacopaels 
had been done (very filthily) mt 
English by one Nicholas Culpeper, 
goes on to remark that he . - . 
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by two years drunken labour 


hath gallimawfred the Apothecaries’ Book 


into nonsense mixing every receipt therein 
with some samples, at least, of rebellion 
or atheisme, besides the danger of poy- 
soning men’s bodies. And (to supply his 
drunkenness and leachery with a thirty 
shillings reward), endeavored to bring 
into obloquy the famous societies of 
Apothecaries and Chyrurgeons. 


The “thirty shillings’”’ was doubtless 


Culpeper’s profit. The translation has 


none of the defects attributed to it. 
Culpeper was essentially a quack, 
totally lacking the scientific method, 
yet he seemed to have had a dim feel- 
ing that science must rest on light and 
knowledge, and to have unconscious- 
ly grasped some of the principles 
of true progress. It was this spirit 
which led him to undertake the many 
translations he published. Culpeper 
broke with authority and popularized 
medical knowledge. He rendered a 
great service to medical education, 
however, by his translation of works 
of others into English. When we 
remember that all medical education 
in England was given in Latin, and 
much of that only a slavish following 
of the ancients, without a scientific 
and experimental basis, the publica- 
tion in the vernacular of the principles 
of practice in vogue, acted like dyna- 
mite in blasting the old dead rocks of 


the formal system and opened out the 


quarry from which we ever since have 
been extracting the gems of truth. We 
must not forget that Harvey began 
to lecture the year Culpeper was born, 
yet no one paid any attention to him 
when his great discovery was pub- 
lished, in the year 1628, and not for 
many years would all credit the truths 
of the “Circulation”; indeed, the 
University of Paris opposed it for 
more than half a century 
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It is true that the practical part of 
the art at that time was overrun and 
stultified by vile and silly nostrums, 
yet it must have been encouraging to 
valiant souls to see the directions for 
the making of them in plain, simple 
English, and not their nastiness hid- 
den in high-sounding and cultured 
Latin. 

Culpeper was charged with being 
naturally of a surly and vindictive 
disposition, especially so in his atti- 
tude to the profession at large. On the 
contrary, he sought to combat the 
principles on which the majority in 
his day practiced physic, because 
commonly they were directed more 
by the terms of their art than by the 
principles of Nature, and they were 
governed more by avarice than by a 
genuine desire of restoring health and 
strength to the desponding patient. 
He exposed the wickedness of some 
and the ignorance of others. These 
accusations, nevertheless, were never 
formally defended. But when it was 
later discovered that Culpeper’s prac- 
tice was guided by astrological pre- 
cepts, the accused rallied again and 
renewed the combat with accumulated 
fury. Every insulting reflection was 
levelled at him, and the occult proper- 
ties of the celestial system were 
ridiculed and denied. He published a 
tract in defence of the astral science, 
which he maintained against the 
united opposition of both the colleges, 
and by introducing it into his practice, 
‘he performed cures which astonished 
his competitors!”’ 

He continued in active practice 
and literary composition until January 
10, 1654 when he died at the age of 
thirty-eight. His health had been 
undermined by his excessive activities, 
weakened by an old unhealed wound 
in the chest which he had received 
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while serving in the Parliamentary 
Army. Consumption finally took 
him off. He was buried in the New- 


wil 


NICHOLAS (CULPEPER. 


Fic. 4. 


Churchyard of Bethlehem, where he 
desired to lie. His biographer declares 
that “he excessively took destructive 
tobacco which deprived him of his 
stomach, and thus, in the strength of 
the flower of his age he departed this 
life, which, if he had lived a few years 
longer, Christendom had been filled 
with his fame.” 

In the two or three portraits of 
Culpeper found in his works, he is 
shown as a lean person, of a swarthy 
complexion, his long and narrow face 
pleasing, yet not strong. He wore a 
slight moustache upturned at the 
ends. His dark hair hung in long curls 
on each side of his head, cut in a 
straight fringe over his forehead, in 
the manner of the times. Sometime 
after entering into practice he married 


Alice Field who brought him, besides 
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her other good qualities, a cop. 
siderable fortune. He was the father 
of seven children, only one of whom 
survived. Mrs. Culpeper survived her 
husband and later she married another 
astrologer, John Heyden, the author 
of ““The Angelical Guide.” 

Culpeper was so intensely. personal 
in all his publications that facts 
relating to his life can be found in 
prefaces and introductions as well as 
here and there throughout the trea- 
tises. He must have been attractive 
in his personal character as may be 
learned from a narrative of his life, 
and from a “Nativity” calculated by 
John Gadbury, a brother astrologer, 
prefixed to his ‘School of Physic,” 
published in 1659. Gadbury had 
known the subject very well for a 
number of years, so that though the 
nativity was “calculated” after 
Culpeper’s death, it was in the light 
gained by experience during life and, 
therefore, is not of the type of the 
ordinary prophesies. 


Mr. Culpeper was in his Deportment 
gentle, pleasing and courteous. He was 
free hearted, his nature was both noble 
and honest. He was ever a witty, excellent 
and eloquent companion, and for the 
most part of a merry temper, full of jests 
and conceits ... His mirth was the 
best cordial he had left against the con- 
sumption of his spirits. [Gadbury remarks 
that] with things of the most serious con- 
cernment he would mingle matters 
levity and extremely please himself in 90 
doing. 


Notwithstanding the statement tha 
he could be merry, he was more 
constantly a prey to melancholy which 
was partly a characteristic of the 
times, and partly the result of his own 
sorrows. He could never efface from 
his memory the shock he received at 
the tragic death of his swee‘heatt. 
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While he could be merry and cheerful 
on occasion, the tragedy had been so 
great that he was always a melancholy 
man. 

He was beloved by his poor neigh- 
bors and was at any time always 
ready to give them gratuitous medical 
advice. ‘“The poor must perish if this 
charity did not relieve them... . 
When he perceived death approach- 
ing he would not leave or desert his 
patient till he had procured and 
opened a fair and easy passage for him 
togooutofthislife. . . . Nomoney,no 
doctor, was never his maxim; he was 
generous to prodigality. The money 
he recerved from rich persons he 
spread upon the waters and laid it 
forth for those that were in want.” It 
is not to be wondered at that he was 
always in straitened circumstances. 
And he always declared that he had 
been cheated of his patrimony in his 
youth. He lived in one of the poorest, 
dirtiest and most unhealthful quarters 
of London, a city at that time re- 
markable for dirt and poverty. When 
we consider his extreme activity as a 
practicing physician, and remember 
that all was crowded into a short space 
of fifteen to eighteen years, his indus- 
try appears phenomenal. It is strange 
to be told that Culpeper had few 


friends and was often wanting com- 


pany. Such loneliness could hardly be 
through any defect of temper, but 
rather because he was _ always 
occupied, an ever busy doctor. 

He wrote many tracts; not all, 
however, were published in his life- 
tme. Several editions of the ‘‘ Dispen- 
satory”’ were issued, the final in 1654, 
which Culpeper renamed. He left many 
manuscripts in his wife’s custody; “‘79 
books,” she wrote in 1655, which she 
induced Peter Cole, who had published 
the earlier works, to publish for her. 
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Sometime after Culpeper’s death there 
appeared a small book entitled ‘‘Cul- 
peper’s Last Legacy,” which, in the 
preface to certain other works, the wid- 
ow declared to be spurious. Of this 
collection several editions were pub- 
lished. Our College possesses the sixth 
impression, published in 1685. This 
copy has written on the flyleaf, ‘‘ Robert 
Hammond, his book 1689.” There are 
several tracts bound up in this volume, 
one of which, published without date, 
is entitled, “The Eyes Anatomized”’; 
this was printed in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, near the Little North Door, of 
““Old St. Paul’s,” destroyed by the 
Great Fire. These were published by 
Nathaniel Brooks, a rival publisher, 
into whose hands they had fallen. A 
lively and acrimonious dispute was 
carried on with incriminations by Mrs. 
Culpeper and Coles, against Brooks’ 
honesty and the worthiness of the 
tracts he published. It is likely that 
this work is as authentic as any 
published in Culpeper’s lifetime. I 
have found no statement as to how the 
controversy over their publication 
ended. 

The “A Sure Guide, or The Best 
and Nearest Way to Physick and 
Chyrurgery; That is to say, The Arts 
of Healing by Medicine and Manual 
Operation,” was published in 1657, 
in six books, in which is described 
“the whole Body of Man, and its 
Parts.” 

The works were well conceived and 
well carried out, reflecting great credit 
upon their author, showing real ability 
and research when the standard of his 
time is taken into account. They 
brought him little except the hostility 
of the regular practitioners. “His 
most public enemies were Physicians 
and his most private ones Divines. 
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The first hated him for discovering 
the use of medicine in his mother- 
tongue; the second did disgust him for 
studying Astrology; he that did these 
things was not of their College.” 

We cannot give here any further 
account of Culpeper the astrologer 
nor of Culpeper the politician. As he 
mixed astrology with medicine so he 
mixed it with politics. It was to lis 
credit that he found time amid so 
many cares and occupations to wield 
both sword and pen actively in the 
cause of what he held to be his 
country’s good. 

In “‘Knight’s History of London,” 
published in 1851, there occurs this 
relating to Spitalfields: 


There is a small pamphlet in the 
British Museum called, “‘A Faire in 
Spittlefields,” which throws light on one, 
at least, of the purposes to which the 
field was at that period appropriated. 
The pamphlet is a kind of satirical 
account, in verse, of a day’s proceedings 
at Spitalfields about the year 1658. It 
appears that the populace having become 
somewhat chary in their belief in astrolo- 
gers, conjurers, mountebanks, were more 
loth than before to part with their money 
to such “worthies”’; and the latter, before 
it was too late determined 


to try 
In one poore day to vent their foolerie; 
Whereupon resolved to constituté a faire 
In Spittle Fields, exposing each man’s ware 
To public view; and ere a full decay,— 
Having once sold their trinkets, haste away. 


A sagacious resolve but not a successful 
one. The pedlers deck out their stalls 
with “pretty whimsies,” the crier opens 
the fair, and William Lilly appears 
announcing his astrological wares, among 
which was “a prediction whether or no 
we shall have a monarchy.” But on 
customers appear, and Lilly made way 
for Nicholas Culpeper, contemptuously 
termed the “Vicar of St. Fool’s” who, 
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with a handful of conceited knowledge, 
Dares Challenge all the doctors in the College. 


He entreated the spectators to buy urging 
them to 


bid money, tho’ but little, 
For night comes on, and we must leave the 
Spittle. 


But in vain, he departed, and made way 
for Bowker, “‘whose face would fright a 
razor,” and who announced certain s- 
crets relating to the Zodiac, etc.; without 


- success, the last two lines inform us: 


None would buy; wherefore they left the 
faire, 

While people’s shouts might seeme to rende 
the aire. 


Culpeper and his works have fallen 
into disuse and oblivion, yet Punch! 
remembered him in August 1929, and 
alluded to “simples” and remedies 
from the “‘ Herbal.” 
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There was a London doctor 
Who searched the starry skies 
And gathered from the planets 
That poplar helped the eyes, 
That clary took out splinters 
And borage cleansed the skin; 
And borage grew at Deptford 
And clary by Gray’s Inn. 


The victim of the vapours 
He dosed with hellebore; 
He made up buck’s-horn plantain 
_ The agued to restore; 
In Tothill Fields he found it 
(Or “Tuttle,” as he spells), 
And juniper at “Dulledge” 
Beside ‘‘the New-found Wells. 


For plague he gave star-thistle, 
For gout the garden bean 
(Star-thistle, and in plenty, 
Sprang up on Mile End Green); 
And lilies-of-the-valley _ 
Were comforting and mild 
And helped the vital spirits _ 
And grew at Hampstead wild. 


‘Aug. 7, p. 4596, vol. 177. 
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He served his generation 
Till 1654, 
Culling his easy simples 
Where we shall see no more; 
But many a London doctor 
Would find life pretty thin 
If borage grew at Deptford 
And clary by Gray’s Inn. 


Nicholas Culpeper, soldier, physi- 
cian, astrologer, philosopher and 
politician deserves to be remembered 
among those who, unceasingly, with 
tireless industry and unconquerable 
resolution have labored in many fields 
to promote the happiness of their 
fellowmen ungrudging of their own. 

Kipling, m his “Rewards and 
Fairies,” has made Culpeper the hero 
of that sympathetic story, ““A Doctor 
of Medicine,” which is not entirely 
intelligible to the reader who knows 
nothing of the active, seriously and 
strangely occupied life of ‘“‘Nich. 
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Culpeper, Gent: Student in Physick 
and Astrologie.” 


Wonderful tales had our fathers of old— 
Wonderful tales of the herbs and the stars— 
The Sun was Lord of the Marigold, 
Basil and Rocket belonged to Mars. 
Pat as a sum in division it goes— 
(Every plant had a star bespoke)— 
Who but Venus should govern the Rose? 
Who but Jupiter own the Oak? 
Simply and gravely the facts are told 
In “, wonderful books of our fathers of 
old. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
MATTHEW BAILLIE, M.D. 


WITH ANNOTATIONS 
By GEORGE C. PEACHEY, M.D. 


LONDON, ENG. 


ATTHEW BAILLIE was 
born on October 27, 1761, 
at the manse of Shots, in 
the county of Lanark, of 
which his father was Minister; his 
mother was Dorothea, the sister of 
William and John Hunter. Having been 
educated at the grammar school of 
Hamilton, young Baillie became a stu- 
dent at Glasgow University. He was in- 
. duced by William Hunter to choose 
medicine as a profession, whose wish 
it was that his medical education 
should be conducted under his im- 
mediate direction, and in order to 
obtain an English degree it became 
necessary, on the death of his father, 
the Rev. Dr. James Baillie, that he 
should gain an exhibition at Oxford. 
This was at last secured, and towards 
the end of March, 1779, Matthew 
Baillie set out for London. 

William Hunter was then approach- 
ing the end of his career and, himself 
unmarried and estranged from his 
brother John, was desirous of seeing 
his prospective heir. The introduction 
over, Matthew proceeded to Oxford, 
where the first of these letters finds 
him. He had been there but a few 
weeks when he wrote to William 
Leckie who had been his fellow student 
at Glasgow, and was still residing 
there in the house of the professor of 
anatomy. Baillie had already formed 
an opinion of his contemporaries at 
Oxford which, though appreciative of 
their manners and breeding was far 
from favorable to their learning. 
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Before the second letter was written 
ten years had passed, and Matthew 
Baillie had succeeded to a large por. 
tion of his uncle’s fortune. The family 
estate at East Kilbride he had given 
up to his uncle John, considering him 
to be William Hunter’s natural hei: 
on the failure of John Hunter’s issue 
the property reverted to Matthew 
Baillie’s son and is still in the posses- 
sion of his descendants. The use of the 
museum for thirty years with eventual 
reversion to the University of Glas- 
gow, the freehold of the Theatre of 
Anatomy and house in Great Wind- 
mill Street, and a sum representing 
about £100 a year, these fell to 
Matthew Baillie. John Hunter was 
not so much as mentioned in the will. 

On William Hunter’s death Baillie 
commenced to lecture with Cruk- 
shank at Windmill Street, and m 
February; 1787, being then in his 
twenty-sixth’ year, he was elected 
physician to St. George’s Hospital. 
He proceeded .p. at Oxford on July 
7, 1789, and was admitted a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, September 30, 1790. He con- 
tinued to lecture until 1799. 

Both these letters are addressed 
to William Leckie who appears 10 
have settled afterwards in practice 
at Trelawny in Jamaica. The Jamaica 
almanacks take no cognizance of 
medical men as such, and he 1s not 
found among those holding official 
positions; but he appears to be iden- 
tical with one of the same names, 4! 
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Irishman, who graduated M.D. at 
Edinburgh in 1787 (De morbis ex 
gravitate pendentibus). 

Letter 1 from Matthew Baillie to 
William Leckie. 


Oxford, May gth, 1779. 

D{ea]r Willie, I intended to have written 
you sooner, but I had nothing to say but 
what had been mentioned before to 
Jock Millar and I thought it exceedingly 
foolish to write the same thing to a 
number of persons. I have nearly a month 
now resided at Oxford, so that I am 
enabled to form some opinion of the 
place. I assure you that there is by no 
means the spirit of improvement about 
it which there is at Glasgow. The students 
do not conceive that they come here for 
study, but that all was finished at school. 
They have no reason indeed to think that 
their education is finished, for they are 
prodigiously ignorant. I was amazed at a 
question that was asked at me by an 
Englishman last day which betrayed the 
most consummate ignorance. He asked me 
to whom Scotland belonged. I was per- 
fectly thunderstruck with the question. 
I asked him if he did not know that 
Scotland was united to England, went 
under the general name of Great Britain, 
and that it was subjected to the very 
same laws with England? He saw that he 
had got himself into a scrape and blushed, 
but it was immediately succeeded by as 
foolish questions as the former. Whether 
the English were helped by the Scotch 
in war? I asked him if he never read in 
the newspaper of the Scotch regiments 
being sent over to America, and that they 
were the best troops in the service. He 
found himself in a hole again, and this put 
an end to his enquiries after Scotland. I 
do not say that they are all as ignorant as 
this, but the most are not well acquainted 
with the common rules of arithmetic. 
They have never read any history, and 
they have almost never heard of the word 
philosophy. 

_This would be [a] very disagreeable 
city indeed if there were no Scotchmen 
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about it, who cling pretty close to each 
other. I do- not’ believe the English 
like us, but they take care to be very well 
bred. I find the place pretty comfortable 
among a society of our own. 

Write me soon, give me the history of 
the proceedings of our Society since I 
left it. Remember me to all my com- 
panions. I am yours most sincerely, Ma. 
Baillie. Direct just for Baliol College, 
Oxford. Nothing more need be added. 
I forgot to bid you give my compts. to 
Mr. & Mrs. Hamilton. 


This letter is addressed “‘ Mr. Leckie 
at Mr. Hamilton’s, Professor of Anat- 
omy, College, Glasgow, N. Britain.’’ 
It is contained in an envelope on which 
is written: “‘ Note from the late Master 
of Balliol (Dr. Jowett) to whom it 
was lent. 


With many thanks and apologies for 
having kept so long this most interesting 
and amusing letter. The writer of it was a 
Snell Exhibitioner, and became the chief 
Physician of his day: Physician Extra- 
ordinary to George 111 &c.: income said to 
be upwards of £10,000. 


Letter 2 from Matthew Baillie to 
William Leckie. | 


London, August 21st, 1789. 
My dear Willie, I was very happy to 
receive a letter from you some time ago 
as it brought up the remembrance of an 
old friendship and contain’d the agreeable 
intelligence of your success in the world. 

It will always give me pleasure to hear 
that you are succeeding to your wishes, 
for I am confident you will always behave 
so as to deserve it. I am also very happy to 
hear the good accounts of Dr. Edgar: 
I always thought he was too desponding 
about his health: I hope he will recover 
to enjoy comfortably what I am sure he 
will acquire with honour. 

With respect to myself I have been 
moving uniformly on in the channel that 
first open’d to me. Our lectures have been 
of late attended with nearly the same 
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number of students as Dr. Hunter’s lec- 
tures were formerly. I would not have you 
to believe however that I think this 
arises from the merit of the lectures, but 
from two very simple circumstances; the 
one the excellence of the Anatomical 
Collection, the other the great oppor- 
tunity of practical improvement from the 
various hospitals here. 

It is about two years or a little more 
since I was chosen Physician to one of the 
first hospitals in this Town, viz. St. 
George’s Hospital. This has afforded me 
an opportunity of seeing diseases that I 
could not have had otherwise, and has 
also given a weight to my situation in 
Town. I am perhaps one of the youngest 
physicians that was even chosen to an 
hospital. | 

It was only about six weeks since I 
took my degree of Dr. in Physick at 
Oxford. This paves the way for becoming 
a Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
which will take place very soon. Such 
is the state of my public advancement in 
my profession. With regard to private 
practice, that is always small in a young 
physician who lives in a metropolis, 
requiring much patience, and I am under- 
going at present this state of tryal. 

I have not room to tell you much 
about our old companions. Young Millar 
is succeeding very well at the Scotch Bar, 
and has published lately a very good 
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book upon Insurance. I know nothing 
certain about Baillie of Carnbroc, by 
when I heard of him last he pro 

going to France for his health as he was 
threatened with a consumption. Your 
old flame, his sister, you probably knowis 
married to a rich old man at Edinburgh, 
I beg my best wishes to Dr. Edgar and 
shall be always happy to hear from you, 
I thank you for your offer of snakes &. 
for the museum, but as it goes to Glasgow 
after a certain number of years it is no 
object with me to encrease it. I am, Dear 
Leckie, yours sincerely, M. Baillie. 


This letter is addressed: Mr. Leckie 
Surgeon, York Estate, Trelawny, Jan- 
aica. Over the words is written: 2/6. 
The paper bears the watermark: Cur- 
teis & Sons. 

Dr. Handasyd (e) Edgar was prac- 
ticing at Trelawny in Jamaica, and 
Mr. Frank Cundall, the antiquary of 
Kingston, suggests that his first name 
was derived from General Handasyd, 
who was Governor of the Colony from 
1702 to 1711, when the Edgar family 
was already settled in the island. 

John Millar, advocate, wrote “Ele- 
ments of the Law relating to Insur 
ance,” Edinburgh, 1787. His father 
was probably the Professor of Law m 
the University of Glasgow. 
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N Preston, Lancashire, England 
on December 16, 1859, Francis 
Thompson was born. There was 
no appreciable change in the face 
of nature to indicate the birth of 
genius; no encircling wave to suggest 
the dropping of this intellectual pebble 
in the sea of life; no star to mark the 
time and place of his arrival. No doubt 
the quiet little town of Preston slept 
peacefully through the night of his 
birth. His own father may have been 
the accoucheur. While his parents 
doubtless experienced a just pride in 
the possession of a boy, there was 
nothing exceptional in his ancestry, 
nothing unusual in his appearance or 
behavior which would in any way sug- 
gest a latent spark of genius. Appar- 
ently this was not suspected even 
as a possibility. As far as can be 
determined by biographical records, 
his manifest irresponsibility and his 
recurring failures in school constituted 
a source of parental anxiety which cut 
to the quick. 

At the age of eleven he entered 
Ushaw College, a Catholic boarding 
school. It was designed that he should 
study for the priesthood but after a 
period of eight years, it was decided 
that absent-mindedness, irregular 
habits, and visionary abstractions 
rendered him unfit for sacerdotal 
service. As a student he did fairly well 
in the classics and distinguished him- 
self in English. The prefect wrote, ‘He 
early evinced a love for books, and 
many an hour, when his school fellows 
were far afield would he spend in the 
well-stocked juvenile library.” One of 
his masters at this time, after com- 
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menting on the fact that he was six 
times first in Latin, and not so good in 
Greek, adds: “Of his Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Geometry the less said 
the better. He was a good, quiet, shy 
lad. Physically, a weakling: He had a 
halting way of walking, and gave the 
impression that physical existence 
would be rather a struggle for him. He 
did practically nothing at the games.” 
There are many other references to his 
substandard physical condition while 
in his teens. 

His father, a hard working physi- 
cian, may have found comfort in the 
thought that he would make a doctor 
of this eccentric son who had been 
adjudged unfit for the priesthood. As 
his father’s successor in an honorable 
profession he would be assured a 
respectable place in society. Being out 
of sympathy with conditions at home, 
his silent secretive temperament found 
comfort in neutrality ;so he apparently 
offered no resistance to his father’s 
misconceived ambition, accepting ma- 
triculation at Owen College, Man- 
chester, where it is said he passed six 
years in the study of medicine without 
any serious purpose of becoming a 
physician. He is quoted as having 
said: “I hated my scientific and 
medical studies, and learned them 
badly. Now even the bad and reluct- 
ant knowledge has grown priceless to 
me.” He was physically and psycho- 
logically unfitted for the successful 
study of medicine and his sensitive 
soul must have suffered much because 
it could not conform to the boisterous 
style of the average medical student. 
It is said that Stevenson once asked, 
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‘Whither go all the unpleasant medi- 
cal students, and whence come all 
worthy doctors?” 

When twenty-one years of age 
“Francis fell ill and did not recover 
until after a long bout of fever. He 
looks stricken and thin in photographs 
taken at his recovery, and it is proba- 
bly at this time that he first tasted 
laudanum.” While there are many 
past references suggestive of physical 
frailty, this is the first definite account 
of illness with a febrile course which 
may be attributed to an active tuber- 
culous condition. It seems reasonable 
to suspect that the subtle undercur- 
rent of genius fluctuated with the ebb 
and flow of the toxins elaborated by 
the tubercle bacillus in this unstable 
organism. 

While still a medical student his 
unsuspecting mother gave him a copy 
of De Quincey’s “Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater.” No doubt 
Thompson’s first dose of laudanum 
was inspired by De Quincey and not 
prescribed by the attending physician. 
Not only did he find in De Quincey 
‘‘An assuaging balm in the subtle and 
all conquering opium,” but a kindred 
spirit, a life history which had already 
been strangely paralleled by his own 
and containing spiritual heights and 
material depths yet to be attained 
through the continued parallel. He 
was completely captivated by this 
great genius whose life, like his own, 
was not only played upon by opium 
but also influenced by spes pbthisica. 
After failing in his examinations three 
times in succession, his father being 
convinced of his lack of serious inten- 
tions, not accurately interpreting the 
symptoms of opium but erroneously 
ascribing them to strong drink, the 
boy was upbraided and forced to go 
to work. | 

Francis was now twenty-four years 
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of age with no idea of the practical 
methods of getting on in life. How. 
ever, he was still submissive to his 
father’s will and obediently sought 
employment. He first tried work in a 
shop where surgical instruments were 
made. The nature of the work sug. 
gests that the father may have hada 
part in the choice and one is naturally 
inclined to attribute the boy’s failure 
to the father’s inability to relinquish 


‘his hold upon a groping spirit con- 


scious of its right to seek, unhampered, 
its manifest destiny. However, he 
tried canvassing for an encyclopedia 
and failed at that. Conscious of 
paternal displeasure on account of his 
inability to succeed, he enlisted in the 
army and after a short period of 
drilling, was discharged as physically 
unfit on account of general weakness. 
This is the second indication of a 
disease which probably fretted his life 
with an insatiable urge, of yet undeter- 
mined trend. Who can say that the 
toxins of the tubercle bacillus were 
not playing a part in the unusual 
manifestations of this eccentric soldier 
of fortune? During all these years he 
was a loyal patron of literature anda 
constant visitor at public libraries. 
Being unable to please his parents, 
with the resulting restlessness of spirit, 
he decided to leave home. This decr 
sion was reached with no fixed purpose 
of reform or change of habits, but 
rather to relieve his father of his 
presence. His father furnished him 4 
ticket to London and arranged with 
friends there to provide a weekly 
allowance for which the son was 
directed to call. The allowance was 
never claimed and the friends sought 
him in vain. For nearly three years he 
led the life of a vagabond. What did 
a great city care about a helpless 
child with the frame of a man a0 
twenty-six years behind him? The 
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ragged copies of Aeschylus and Blake 
which he carried in his pocket may 
have fully satisfied his psychic needs 
and comfortably clothed his imagina- 
tion. Yet they carried no key to doors 
closed by the ordinary conventions 
of society: they offered no solution 
to economic problems. However, he 
found other friendly spirits on the 
shelves of the Guildhall Library and 
within its doors there were to be 
found certain physical comforts. His 
frequent visits to this friendly haven 
were observed and soon interrupted 
by order of the police, perhaps be- 
cause of his shabby appearance and 
no doubt partly because his cough- 
racked frame bore the visible marks 
of “‘a dread disease.” 

From this time on there were 
spasmodic attempts to keep soul and 
body intact, by the sale of matches 
and papers or holding horses and 
blacking boots. Pathetic thought, that 
one potentially so great should be 
required to linger at tasks so menial. 
Let us hope that the bitter cup was 
sweetened by a subconscious aware- 
ness of latent power. At night half 
concealed by the mist and fog he 
made the rounds between the wharves 
and the park benches with little 
nourishment to help him withstand 
the disastrous effects of ‘inclement 
weather. With such a strain on vital 
forces his body became a ready prey 
to this disease, which keeps its tireless 
vigil, ever ready to strike when resist- 
ance falls. 

For the benefit of those who would 
attribute this vagabondage solely to 
the use of opium, attention is called 
to the fact that Francis Thompson 
was unable to conform to the usual 
conventions of life before he made his 
acquaintance with “The Confessions 
of an Opium Eater.” In fact he read 
De Quincey in time which should have 
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been devoted to the study of medicine. 
It seems that genius often moves in 
mysterious ways, traveling devious 
paths which may lead through the 
sloughs of poverty and despair before 
the heights are reached. 

If we admit that tuberculosis, alco- 
hol, and opium are the spurs which 
often urge genius to its goal, we must 
agree that Francis Thompson was 
hard driven. Whatever the influence 
of opium may have been, we know 
that tuberculosis remained in the 
saddle to the end, and that his genius 
suffered no defeat when the laudanum 
habit was broken. Judging from his 
own words one must conclude that his 
mental powers were improved. “Nor 
need you fear the opium. I have 
learned the advantage of being with- 
out it for mental exercise: and (still 
more important) I have learned to 
bear my fits of depression without it. 
Personally I no longer fear it.’’ Never- 
theless, who can say that opium, this 
potion, which at once has the power 
to bless or curse according to its uses, 
did not save to England this wavering 
life, thus enriching her anthology of 
letters, by splinting sensitive nerves, 
softening hard benches, quelling the 
pangs of hunger, tempering the in- 
clemency of weather and obscuring 
the jibes of his countrymen, literally 
holding in check the forces which tend 
to dissolve the elements of life. While 
in this precarious state a_ rescue 
worker discovering the refined spirit 
clinging to thin clay and masqued in 
rags, gave him work in a shop, but his 
economic blunders soon threw him 
back in the streets where he again 
took up the rounds of a vagabond. 
In spite of opium, poverty, the degra- 
dation of the streets and the ravages 
of disease, he was able to write ‘*‘ Even 
in the night-time of the soul wisdom 
remains.” When reduced to a mere 
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shadow without food or shelter, await- 
ing the “inevitable last,” like De 
Quincey he was rescued by a girl of 
ill repute, belonging to a class once 
possessed of ritualised respectability, 
still an inevitable part of social evolu- 
tion but now among the most despised 
of the earth. While conventional self- 
righteous London slept, this fallen 
denizen of the streets brought the 
sermon on the mount to the cold city 
dump, not knowing that her charity 
would be immortalized and that the 
author of “‘The Hound -of Heaven,” 
would daily cover her accustomed 
haunts with the hope that he might 
again pay homage to this blessed 
benefactor. 


Forlorn, and faint, and stark 
I had endured through watches of the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each star, 
Yea, was the outcast mark 
Of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny: 
Stood bound and helplessly 
For Time to shoot his barbed minutes at me; 
Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 
In night’s slow-wheeled car; 
Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 
From under those dread wheels; and, bled of 
strength, 
I waited the inevitable last. 
There came past 
A child; like thee, a spring-flower; but a 
flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring, 
And through the city-streets blown withering. 
She passed,—O brave, sad, lovingest, tender 
thing! 
And of her own scant pittance did she give, 
That I might eat and live: 
Then fled, a swift and trackless fugitive.” 


Soon after this he addressed the 
following letter to Mr. Wilfred Mey- 
nell, editor of a Catholic magazine: 


Dear Sir,—In enclosing the accom- 
panying article for your inspection I must 
ask pardon for the soiled state of the 
manuscript. It is due, not to slovenliness, 
but to the strange places and circum- 
stances under which it has been written. 
For me, no less than Parolles, the dirty 


nurse experience has something fouled, 
I enclose stamped envelope for a reply, 
since I do not desire the return of the 
manuscript, regarding your judgement of 
its worthlessness as quite final. I can 
hardly expect that where my prose fails 
my verse will succeed. Nevertheless, on 
the principle of “Yet will I try the last,” 
I have added a few specimens of it, with 
the off chance that one may be less poor 
than the rest. Apologising very sincerely 
for any intrusion on your valuable time, 
I remain yours with little hope. Kindly 


address your rejection to the Charing 
Cross Post Office. 


No doubt this letter was written in 
a moment of despair with a faint 
hope of recognition. There is nothing 
in the letter to suggest a consciousness 
of merit, and certainly nothing to 
suggest an attitude of begging. The 
unpromising aspect of the manuscript 
caused it to be neglected for several 
months. When its worth was finally 
discovered the author could not be 
reached because of change of address 
which occasioned further delay. After 
Mr. Meynell had exhausted every 
means to locate the writer of the 
letter he decided to publish one of the 
poems, “The Passion of Mary,” in 
the hope the author would disclose 
his whereabouts. This plan succeeded, 
but Mr. Meynell’s attempts to reach 
him through the new address failed 
because Thompson neglected to call 
for his letters. Finally the chemist, in 
whose care the communications 
been addressed, succeeded in estab- 
lishing contact between the writer and 
the publisher, but not until a year 
had elapsed. Thompson came to Mr. 
Meynell’s office but he was careful to 
have the publisher understand he 
was not seeking help. With all the 


hardships he had endured there was 


no blunting of his sensitiveness and 
pride, and it was only through the 
most delicately proffered kindnesses 
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that Mr. Meynell finally won the 
difficult privilege of helping him. 

We are inspired with the most pro- 
found respect for the man who could 
live under the depressing and demoral- 
izing conditions which Thompson ex- 
perienced and yet write as he did in his 
first essay, ‘‘ Paganism Old and New:” 


Bring back then, I say in conclusion, 
even the best age of Paganism and you 
smite beauty on the cheek. But you can- 
not bring back the best age of Paganism, 
the age when Paganism was a faith. None 
again will behold Apollo in the forefront 
of the morning, or see Aphrodite in the 
upper air loose the long luster of her 
golden locks. But you may bring back— 
dit avertant omen—the Paganism of the 
days of Pliny, and Statius, and Juvenal; 
_ of much philosophy, and little belief; of 
superb villas and superb taste; of ban- 
quets for the palate in the shape of 
cookery, and banquets for the eye in the 
shape of art; of poetry singing dead songs 
on dead themes with the most polished 
and artistic vocalization; of everything 
most polished, from the manners to the 
marble floors; of vice carefully drained 
out of sight, and large fountains of vir- 
tue springing in the open air;—in one 
word, a most shining Paganism indeed— 
as putrescence also shines. 


Thompson’s emancipation from the 
life of the streets led to no temptation 
for cheap indulgence in the recounting 
of his experiences with the outcasts 
of the world. The high moral and 
spiritual level of his literary produc- 
tions never suffered a decline. Though 
slow to accept help and other atten- 
tions, he was never guilty of ingrati- 
tude as many of his poems will show. 
His quarters in London were always 
unpretentious and while he had many 
friends, they were sometimes made to 
suffer because of his eccentricities. 

Thompson died at forty-eight. The 
fourth decade of his life was the most 
productive. He wrote very little poetry 
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the last ten years of his life but pro- 
duced beautiful prose. ““The Hound 
of Heaven” has been considered the 
greatest ode in the English language: 
‘Where shall we find its equal for 
exaltation of mood that knows no 
fatigue from the first word to the last.” 

During the last year of his life, while 
he was in the final throes of consump- 
tion, his old habit took control of him 
with possibly some well deserved relief 
from mental and physical suffering. 
As far as can be determined by avail- 
able evidence he had only one lung 
and that one diseased. 

It is doubtful if any other creative 
mind has followed the flesh, un- 
scathed, through misery and degrada- 
tion equal to that experienced by 
Francis Thompson. In retrospect he 
depicts the horrible gangrenous slough | 
of society which ever found its line of 
definite demarcation at the circum- 
ference of his impregnable soul. That . 
he was in the underworld and yet not 
truly a part of it is amply proved by 
his remarkable literary creations and 
by every available record of his unpre- 
cedented career. | 

The following stanzas which evi- 
dently reflect the quality of his spirit 
during the days of his physical derelic- 
tion are taken from “‘The Kingdom of 
God” a poem found among his un- 
published works at the time of his 
death. 


O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee: 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry:—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but of Thames! 
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FEW years ago my father, 

Dr. Alfred M. Hellman, ac- 

quired the Jenner notebook 

transcribed in these pages. 
The time necessary for such a task 
prevented us from getting it ready for 
publication until this year, when Dr. 
George Sarton, with whom I am doing 
graduate study, was kind enough to 
include it in the research work for 
my master’s degree. Both Dr. Sarton 
and Dr. Hellman have been most 
helpful in their advice. 

The notebook is 414 by 634 inches 
in size, and was made by taking sheets 
of paper 634 by 814 inches, putting 8 of 
them together, and folding them in 
half. The sheets were then stitched 
into a leather cover along this middle 
line, so that each package of 8 sheets 
makes 16 leaves. There are 6 such 
groups of 16 leaves sewn side by side 
to make 96 leaves. Between pages 
115 and 116 a leaf has been cut out, 
no doubt after it had been written 
upon, for the dates skip from Friday 
to Monday and the missing leaf would 
have had Saturday on one side and 
Sunday on the other. Dr. Jenner may 
have cut this leaf out himself or it 
may have been done by a subsequent 
owner. At either end of the book the 
outside leaf is pasted to the cover, 
so that only one side of each could 
be written on. Thus there are 188 
pages to the copy book. The book 
may have been bought ready made by 
Dr. Jenner, or he may have had it 
made at home. Pages number 7 to 9, 
17, 19 to 21, 64, 83 to 86, 100, and 
182 are blank. 


At the end of the text will be found 
a series of notes concerning the tran- 
scription of the notebook and the 


‘notebook itself, with numbers refer. 


ring to like numbers in the text; a 
series of biographical notes, arranged 
alphabetically, indicating the obvious 
sources for information concerning the 
people Jenner has mentioned in this 
notebook; and an alphabetical list 
of the places he has mentioned, which 
very often appear in the text as though 
they were the family names of his 
patients. 

The notebook covers approximately 
the years 1810 to 1812, but may 
extend over a longer period as 1s 
shown in note 28. Jenner wrote in 
the notebook from both ends, the 
division coming between pages. 157 
and 158, but they are here transcribed 
in order from front to back, and the 
reader may make the adjustment. 
The poetry is written crosswise on 
the pages but the other writing in the 
back is upside down in relation to the 
first 157 pages. 

I have found no reference indicating 
that the entire notebook has ever 
before been published, and I have 
found no reason to believe that Dr. 


Baron used it in writing his life of 


Jenner. However, in the manuscript 
belonging to Dr. LeRoy Crummer, 
now of Los Angeles, and published 
in the ANNALS OF MEDICAL History," 
there are several passages identi 

with passages in this diary, with 
perhaps a minor difference such as in 
capitalization. These passages are I- 


* 1: 403-408, 1920. 
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dicated in the notes mentioned here. 
A plausible explanation of their iden- 
tity is that Dr. Jenner’s nephew, Wm. 
Davies, found them worth copying from 
the original notebook we have into a 
permanent one, possibly at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Baron. Those passages 
which appear in both notebooks are 
mostly checked in ink in our notebook. 
Dr. Crummer has very kindly sent me 
his Jenner manuscript to inspect, 
together with copies of some of Dr. 
Jenner’s letters. 

One poem in our notebook, as is 
shown in the notes, appears in print 


_ in the “Berkeley Manuscripts” by 


Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, printed 
in London in 1821, two years before 
Jenner’s death. 

The remainder of the text and notes 
will speak for itself. 


(1) 
A new Solution of Ferrum Tartarisa- 
tum by Z Bishbeck m.p. 


Cream of Tartar 64 parts 
Filings of soft Iron 32 parts 


To the mass during the action 
of the Tartar upon the Iron water 
sh*. occasionally be added; and the 
digestion is to be continued! until it 
appears by the test of Litmus Paper 
that the acid is perfectly saturated 
with Iron. To this seven times its 
weight? of water is to be added which 
easly dissolves the tartarizd iron—it 
is then to be filtered—Dose to adults 
3i to 3iij children gut: xx to 
di—It may be given with Carbonate 
of ammonia in scrophulous Cases. 


(2 
Knight 


D' Helenus Scott 1 Great Pultney 
Street—Bath 


‘Line scratched out and now illegible. 


crossed out and “times its weight” 
written in. 
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[Acorns] James Fraser Esq’ 
Belladram care of Mess". M‘Tavish 
& Co 
2 Suffolk Lane Cannon S*‘. London 
The mysterious carriage of the bbdy— 
calculated to conceal the deffects of 
the Mind— 

Sulphat: Cupri g't. mixt: Camph: 


51 
(3) 
D’ Beddoes’s preparation of Iron 
Sulphate of Iron 31 
Nitrous acid 3ss—Mix, avoiding the 
fumes The Solution being cold, having 
the consistence of Honey, 3viij of 
distill’d Water are to be added. The 
whole is then to be filterd, & after 
having stood two or three days, it 
will be necessary to filter it again. 
This Preparation must be kept in 
a Bottle closely stopp’d & out of the 
light. Dose .from ten to _ twelve 
Drops—* 
(4) 
R Calomel 
Sulph: Antimii 
praecipitati ac 31 
Terantur simul in mortario per horam 
ut fiant pulverem subfuscum 
R Hujus pulveris g*1 
Conserva’ Rossae g’. Iii 
F' Pilula ter in die sumenda 


Jenner £180 
(5) 


A Surgeon in Glostershire has long 
used with decided success the follow- 
ing Mixture* as an application to 
the Throat in Scarlatina— 

Acid Marin: part 1 

Syr: Papav: Rub: part 


20zSaloss 

1 oz gum Arabic 

8’ This preparation of iron is given in the 
Crummer manuscript. 

4 “for” crossed out and “as” written after 


| 
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mixt and boiled in Milk 
Dressing for a cancerous Sore 

Half a p*. of Red Lead powderd & 
mixt with one pound of Hogs Lard 
—The Plaster to be renewd twice a 
day & the Patient to live on Coffee 
& Milk 

(6) 


“The Author of Moores Almanack 


is Henry Andrews—He lives at Roy- 


ston in Herts—by profession a Land 
Surveyor—makes mathematical In- 
struments. 


This Book was first publish’d by 
Francis Moore Physician about 150 


years ago.° 
(10) 


Monday (1811) 
Vaccinated Ch*. Bubb Chelten™. 
Lady Aldboroughs Pills 
R Scammon: Pulv: g' viij 
Ext: Colocynth: Comp: d ij 
Saponis alb: di 
Cum Syrupo f* Massa in Pilulas 
xvj aequales fingenda. 
Sumat duas primo mane, alvo 
astricta. 
Nov: 30 1810 
(11) 
1811 


Wednesday 
Dec". 
Mathew’s Child-who has Ring Worms, 
has demolishd one Pustule—the other 
imperfect. 
(12) 


Thursday No 

Visited the Rev: M’ Pickering at 
Cleve—the disease now takes on the 
more decisive form of Gout—the left 
wrist & hand swoln & painful— 

Takes Rhubarb & Colombo & 
Opium with Pulv Jac: & Calomel at 
night 

5 These statements concerning Moore and 


Andrews are the same in the Crummer 
manuscript. 


(13) 

Friday 6 

Rev’. M' Adams— | 

R Pil: Fer: Comp: 3ij: Pulv: Rhub: 
dij P. Cinnam: C dj—F*. Pil: 
xtr.—sum. duas bis per diem 
Miss Hancock at Mosien 
Elect: Chalybeat :—bis die 
Day—Mixt: anod: Cum Vino 


Ipecac: 
(14) 
Saturday 7". 
M’. Child Northleach 
Miss Fraser—Clutterbuck 294 
D*‘ Christie 
Day—Sheldons Hotel 
£1.1.0 
Haustus Aperiens 
Miss N°. 4 Arch Buildings 
£1.1.0 
Lady Coote at Coll. Bagroells 
£1.1.0 
Fraser N° 294 


(15) 
Sunday 
M’ Deckesson—Somerset House 
London—Sheldons Hotel 
Potass: Carbon: £1.1.0: 


(16) 
“Pulmonary affections® 
Hydrargyrus 
Cantharides 
VS.— 
Leeches— 
Cupping 
Digitalis 
Nitre 
Antimony 
Aperients 
Opium 
Poppy 
Hyoscyamus 


Opium with Acids 


6 This list of pulmonary affections is the 
same in the Crummer manuscript. 


£1.1.0 
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Nitre 
Ammonia 


Squill— 


(18) 

Col'. B. 
August 17 1812 
Vaccinated Repentance Powell, a 
Tumbling Girl who went thro’ the 
Country with a travelling Exhibition— 

N.B. She was to return—but I saw 
no more of her afterwards— 


(22) 
1812 
Friday—August 

(23) 
Sunday 


Col. B.—much relievd by a Lave- 
ment compos’d of 
xxx T. Opii 
Infus: sem: Lint 
OI.Olivae aa3ijy M. 
He took also during the night two 
of the following Draughts 
R T. Opt gut: xxx 
Sp. aetheus Vit: gut xL 
Viniant: gut: xx 
Aquae Zint 3iss 
Syr Com: Ag Cinnam: aa3i 
The discharge f". the Urethra, after 
a suspension of days, is again 
become copious. 


24) 
Monday 
Vaccinated Mast’. Estcourt 
New Park Devizes—3 Months old 
—Vacc*. Han*. Olive Rockhampton 
She was vac". about 5 y™. ago without 
effect, again a week since by G. J. & 
has a spurious Pustule on one arm— 
The cause of these failures seems 
apparent as her arms are very full, 
& have been as long as she can re- 
member, of the Stropbulus Pilaris of 
Willan. Col’. B. free from pain & 
every unpleasant Symptom—dis- 
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charge continues copious—took ani- 
mal food for dinner & drank a glass of 
Wine. 


Fic. 1. A SKETCH IN PENCIL ON PAGE 29 OF THE 
Manuscript. 


(25) 

Tuesday 

Col.B. by exposing himself to a Cur‘. 
of air—taking exercise eating animal 
food & drinking wine yesterday, has 
reproduc’d the spasm about the Neck 
of the Bladder—No Urine follows 
the usual exertion to pass it. 


(26) 
Wednesday 

(27) 
Thursday 
Went to Eastington 

(28) 
Friday 

(29) 
Saturday 
[pencil sketch of a man holding a 

stick] 

(30) 
Sunday 

(31) 
Monday 


M"™ Estcourt to bring the vacc’: 
Infant here at 12 o'clock 


Sie 
\ 
/ 
| 
0 
0 
0 
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The Ch*. was brought—two fine Pus- 
tules—The Eldest Ch*. revaccinated 
from this Infant—tho’ there appears 
no occasion for it. 
Rec*.—5.5-0 

p*. Wood 10 Martlet Court Covent 
Garden 4.15.5 for Newspapers—by 
on L. 

The Marquis of Lansdown called on 


me—we had much conversation on: 


the vaccine subject—Lent his Lord- 
ship the Papers from South America. 


(32) 

Tuesday 
Red Water—M’ W. Pearce 

The sight of a dog which produces 
immodrate fright destroys the animal. 
She dies after the water discharg’d 
ceases to be red & seldom before—The 
appetite is depraved & she will prefer 
fresh dirt or rotten Reeds to sweet 
Hay. 


(33) 
1812 Tuesday Sept’. 1 
Letters due 
M’ Ring 
— Murray 
— J. Moore 


Cumming 

M’. Graham—Indies House 
Parry— 

M’ Blount—Birmingham 
Rev M’. Jenkin 


(34) 
Wednesday 2° 


Went to Gloster & on to Chosen 
House to visit M™. Colchester—She 
has a large Tumor 

Wind heavy Rain—began in the night 
& continued till mid day—Thunder— 
the afternoon remarkably fine—not 


a Cloud to be seen at Sun-set—pale 
Sky. 


(35) 
Thursday 3°. 


(36) 
Friday 4" 
(37) 
Saturday 5". 
(38) 
Sunday 6". 
(39) 


Monday 7 Wind S.S.East—a per. 
fect summers day— 

Wrote to M’ Nayler respecting M" 
Colchester 


(40) 

Tuesday—8 Wind S.S.East. 

Hamstead—1 oClock 

has taken Chalybiates 
James Hart Wotton. Has a scroph: 
complexion—waterbrash—pain about 
the region of the Stomach—tender on 
pressure—Constipated bowells— 

g". uj. Pil: Hyd: alt: noct: 
cum g’ 10 Ext: Col: Comp: 

g" v Oxyd of Bismuth twice a 


(41) 
Wednesday 
Went to Chosen House to visit M" 
Colchester with M‘ Nayler—She has 
an immense abcess on the right side 
which appears encysted &’ to originate 
from an Hydatid on the surface of the 


Liver. 
R°.£8.8.0 


day. 


(42) 
Thursday 
Visited Cap'. Hamstead.—His cough 
is still teasing—pulse g2—expectora- 
tion scanty— 
T. Benzoes bistervede die—Pulv 
Jacob: g’ iij omni nocte— 

R*. £6.6.0 

Consulted by M"™.W® at Stroud— 


7 “or” scratched out. 
8 Name, except for initial ““W,” crossed out 
and now illegible. 
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She a to labor under the second- 
ary rad of Syphilis—Her legs 
exhibit the correct representation of 
Willan’s—She has ulcerated Tonsils & 
pains in the Joints of the Knees. 
R*.£2.2.0 


(43) 
Maria Gayner from Alkington Work 


house was vaccinated with limpid 
virus taken from the edge of a pustule 
on the 12™ day (exemp . . . gratia) 
The pustule was at the time nearly 
converted into a Scab. 

It produc’d no effect—Now, the 
same Scab diffused thro’ water would 
produce the effect of matter on the 8". 
day; therefore it must necessarily 
contain the early-formd virus in this 
concreted form. 


(44) 

Saturday 
M’ H. Austin—Has a pain in the 
course of the left Ureter & passes a 
little Gravel. 

g'. xxx Potassae Carbon: 

g". xv Acid litrii Crystal: 

Aquae 311j—bis, terve, indies— 

£1.1.0 


(45) 
Sunday—Wind W.S.W. day brilliant 
Ch’. Lany Wotton—has taken the 
following with advantage 
R Ferri Rubig: ss: 
Cretae pp 3ij 
Pulv ZZ dij 
[there is an illegible line here.] 
R Pil: Hydrarg: g* xviij 
Ext. Col: Comp. 3ss 


_ EF. Pil: xij sumat duas 
alt: noctibus— 


(46) 
Monday 
Wind shifted to the North during the 
night—morning—West—reported to 
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be a white frost in the early part of the 
morning. | 


(47) 
Tuesday 15 


Wind S.W.—beautiful morning misty 
Sunshine—the whole of the day with- 
out the lightest breeze 


(48) 
Wednesday—Wind S.W. 
Rain, falling in perpendicular drops— 
consequently without a breeze— 
R Pulv: fol: Conti Mac: 3ss 
Succi Hyoscyam negri 3ij 
Mucil: Arab:gum:q s.—F* Massa 
in Pilulas cxx aequales. 
Dose—at first one—afterwards two 
or three to be taken daily. 


(49) 
Thursday 
N.E.—variable 
(50) 
Friday 
Wind—north 
(51) 
Saturday 


Wind—N.W. a gentle shower at noon 
—Barometer & Hyg: high— 


| (52) 

Sunday— 
Visited M* Loyd at Ashcroft 
M’ L. Cal: month since last friday— 
was bled freely within a week had a 
slight gouty affection of the right foot 
—then in the left—transient—Stom- 
ach became affected with nausea & 
vomiting—supposd to be f™ squills— 
Opium—a second gouty attack— 
lasted 2 Days—Had a Iittle gout 
again on Wednesday last—acid® Mat- 
ter thrown up from the Stomach— 
pain in the right side intense—lost 
blood from the arm & was cupp’d 
upon the part—Qu:1 par m 

® Syllable scratched out after acid. 


7. 
4 
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(53) [See Baron 11,380; Jenner on 
similar dissections] 


“Monday 
Dissected a Cow’s liver killd this day 
by Clarke—It was the soundest I 
had met with this season one fourth 
only of it becoming scirrhous. The 
State of the biliary Tubes was” pre- 
cisely like’! that I have almost uni- 
formly found them in.—as the Gall 
Bladder was brought with the Liver I 
had an opportunity of comparing the 
increasd size of these diseasd Ducts 
with the Cystic duct [which was not 
at all diseasd] & found them even’ 
near the extremity of the liver, five 
or six times its diameter. The inflam- 
matory process on the internal coat, 
[which has the Look of a mucous 
membrane] seemd to be extinct; but 
its consequences were manifest in the 
usual way.” 


(54) 


Tuesday—Wind—South 
Storm—rain very heavy 
M’ Loyd 3 o’Clock 
Vaccine Virus 

[Flukes not a cause in the Bile ducts 
are not!*—sufficiently’® capricious to 
admit them in their natural states; & 
it cannot be from the spawn or Eggs 
of these Insects as the flowing of the 
bile has a tendency to bring them (if 
they move at all) in an opposite direc- 
tion 


Thusier 


(55) 
Wednesday—W. North 


10 “were” crossed out and “was” written 
over. 

11 Word crossed out and now illegible. 
- 12 A syllable crossed out and now illegible. 

18 This paragraph is also in the Crummer 
manuscript. 

14 Word crossed out and now illegible. 

15 “to admit” crossed out. 


(56) 
Thursday— 
wind variable 


VaccinatedGeo Dashs’s Child 


F™4 


Geo: Gazard’s Child Scab 
“‘Love without end & without measure 
Grace”’ 


Milton* 
(57) 
Friday 25 
Wind—South—rain in the afternoon 
The Rev’ M‘ Dunsford Curate of 
Slimbridge a G.P.—has p. at Framp- 
ton—of Wadham—M* G. has heard 
him & he’s convinc’d 


(58) 
Saturday 26 
Wind S.W.—Fine morning Rain p.m. 


(59) 
Sunday 27 
Wind S.W.—much rain in the mon- 
ing. 
wrote to 
Miss Kent 
M’ Jenkin 
Gardner 
Marcett 
Dunning 
Mess”. Ladbroke 
Mess™. Misseter 
Lasalle 


(60) 

Monday 28 

(61) & (62) 

Tusday 29 Wednesday 30 

Diabetes— 
What part of the animal Machines 
deranged to occasion this strang 
disorder—Where shall we fix tht 
point? The Sympathies are numero 
but where is the origin of the disease! 
—Is it in the Brain? This organ» 
evidently affected in the Case befor 


16 ** Paradise Lost”; Book 111, 142. 
17 “of the disease”’ inserted afterwards. 
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me, M™ Hale’s, & even her limbs are 
sometimes affected with torpor, some- 
times with convulsive motions. In 
Hysteria where the brain is evidently 
affected, we Diabetes Insipidus, 
tho’ recurring at intervals only. Is it 
in the Stomach? Its habits become 
changed & are preternatural—M™ 
Hale’s appetite & thirst are insatiable. 
Is the Chyme or is the Chyle imper- 
fectly form’d? Is it in the Lactials? 
Do they devour their food raw, that 
is, before it is properly prepared for 
them? Have they in themselves a 
digestive power, (considering them as 
animals or part of an animal) which 
is defective. Are the Kidneys them- 
selves defective in their secretory 
offices? 

It is most probably in the Brain— 
Wilson Philips Exp®.—The Brain rules 
the excretions Watt—bleeding—in 
point 

(63) 
Thursday Octob 1 


(65) 

Saturday W.S.W. 
George Dash’s Ch*. vaccinated Thurs- 
day the has this day afforded Virus 
for the Vaccination of 

Farmer Waits Child—Cam 

Eliz: Allen’s Child H 

James Humphries 

This Child has an extensive eruption 
on one arm & a powderd skin—N.B. 


(66) 

D* Beddoes’s preparation of Iron 
Sulphate of Iron 3i Nitrous acid 3ss 
mix avoiding the fumes. The Solu- 
tion being cold & having the consist- 
ence of Honey add to it 3 viij of dis- 
till’d Water. The whole is then to be 
filterd & after having stood two or 
three days, filter it again. The Prep- 

“see” inserted above the line. 
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aration must be kept in a bottle 
closely cork’d & out of the light— 
Dose from ten to twenty drops, in a 
glass of water. 


(67) 
Monday 
Wind. South— 
Wrote to Catherine’ 
Meade Ch 


(68) 


Tuesday Wind S.E. Rain during the 
night 
wrote to M‘ Lawrence Circencester 
Fryes Pythorne 
R Sulph: Antim: Praecip: 

Calomel aa g* xxx 

opii g* v 

Cons Rosae q s. F* Pil: LX 

Sumat unam nocte maneque 


(69) 
Wednesday 
Wind S.E.—Violent Rain followd by 


sunshine 


(70). 
Thursday 8". 
Wind—West 
Storms—sunshine succeeding as in 
April 
Wrote to M‘ Wood 

M‘ Hugh Williams 

(71) 

Friday 9". 


Wind S.—fine day 

Wrote to M* Wood 
Pateshall—Hereford 
Major Cuningham 
Harrison 

Sent Matter to M* Fewster 


(72) 
Saturday 10 Wind N.E. Misty morning 
Visited M‘ Jenkin at Frampton 


19 Probably Mrs. Jenner or Jenner’s daughter. 
20 ** Wind” scratched out before “ Wednes- 
day.” 
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Anasarca increasd—breathing _ less 
laborious—hands looking blue—pulse 
slow & irregular 


SEF 


| 


Annals of Medical History 


Rev T. Pruen 
(76) 
Wednesday 14 


Lith. Meron at PSP . 


Mate tre n.d Ha 
AMG 4-4-7 Jud 
rn fract 


Fic. 2. PAGES 77 AND 78 OF THE MANUSCRIPT, SHOWING WRITING OVER OTHER WRITING. 


Takes Mercury (Pil Hyd) & squill— 
Pulv: Jalap & g" 4 Elaterii— 

Sleeps well without an opiate & has 
a good Appetite. 


(73) 
Sunday 11 
Wind—N.E. 
Wrote to M’. Taylor 
M* Moore 
M’ Hawkins Swansea with 
Virus. 
(74) 
Monday 12 
(75) 
Tuesday 13— 


Wind S.E—Fine day—very wet even- 
ing—Barometer low 
Wrote to Miss Louis Exeter 


Wind—N.E. Stormy—Glass down to 
much rain. 

Visited M' Loyd at Ashmead & met 
M’ Taylor. His symptoms are stil 
alarming—Pulse 110 hard, & strong. 
No oppression of the chest nor swelling 
of the Legs. Is directed to take Hy- 
drargyrus till it excites Ptyalism. 


(77) 
Thursday 15 
Wind—S.W.—fine day 
To 


(78) 
Friday 16 
Wind—West—fine morning 
storm at midday. | 
In the evening about 8 oClock ! 
observed a remarkable Halo round 
21 Name scratched out. 
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the Moon. It’s diameter was so great 
that it appeard to occupy nearly 
on sixth part of the Heavens—It 
was rather faint. The position of the 
moon was a little to the Eastward of 
the South. 

Examind at the Kennel a Horse 
that died yesterday as it was suppos’d 
of the Staggers. On dissection there 
were the same appearances as in the 
dog that dies of the Distemper. One 
Lobe of the Lungs was in the highest 
state of inflammation—and the whole 
of the Membranes which line the 
nasal Bones were much inflamed. This 
I have always observd in Horses 
which have died of the Staggers** 


(79) 
General Memoranda 
Chairs for the Drawing room 
Window Curtain : 
Paper—Paint 
Hearth Brush 
Cornice to be alter’d 


(80) 
General Memoranda 
(81) 


General Memoranda 
Letters—due 


M* I. Hawkins Surgeon Swansea— 
with V. Virus 


Gray 


Gardiner—Lydney . 
Miss Lewis 
(82) 


General Memoranda 


(87) 
“Mackintosh disputing with Parr 
insisted on it there c*. not be a worse 


man than Muir.—D' Parr in reply 


** “the whole of the membranes—”’ to the 


end, written sideways across the rest of the 
paragraph. 
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“He is an Irish man sir—He might 
have been a Scotchman—He is a 
Priest Sir—He might have been a 
Lawyer—He is a Martyr to his political 
Principles—He might have been an 
Apostate sir’’?* 


(88) 
Oct: Saturday 17 
Wind—Rain the greater part of the 


day. 
Visited M* Jos. Sharp at Stone. Spas- 
modic pain of the Stomach with 


vomiting of a dark fluid. 


opium—aether— 
The New Institution in L.S. bears 
every mark of a power arbitrarily 
assumed & capriciously applied. 


(89) 
Sunday 18 
Wind. Heavy rain in the early part 
of the morning 


(90) 
“Monday 19 

Wind S.W.—a dreadful Tempest dur- 
ing the night—it continued the greater 
part of the morning with such heavy 
rain as to inundate the meadows 
surrounding the Town. a Rain bow 
in the evening—remarkably vivid.— 
Flies crawling into the House in 
great abundance half drown’d.** 


(91) 
Tuesday 20 
Dined with the Mayor & Corpora- 
tion—John Halcing Sen’. elected 
Mayor for the year ensuing 
W™. Smith | 
Sam! Greening }Constables 
Shepherd 
Sam‘. Pearce 


23 This paragraph is also in the Crummer 
manuscript. 

24 This paragraph is also in the Crummer 
manuscript. 
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Hart Cope | | Rec*. of—Cox Tetbury for th z 
W". Lawrence Sen’, Tasters nut Mare £20— 
Jos: Latch Sen’.—Scavinger*® Paid him for Keep—1.1.0 
fo 
Jom 


mi 
Vi 
4% 
Fh tupfor) 4 ~ Fo 
Jef fe hear Sheet. Catt ter 

Fic. 3- PAGES 93 AND 94 OF THE MANUSCRIPT. _ 
letter from Alex’. Crichton beginni da. 
dated Sept 12 1812 S'. Petersburgh— 
stating that vaccination flourishd Bark of Trees M 
throughout the Russian Empire & The Bark of a Tree contains the Wi 
that Epidermis, Parenchyma & Cortical M' 

(92) Layers. Epidermis. The thin external 

Wednesday 21 layer—In some Plants, Flint. The Tu 
Rec*. of M"™. Hickes Interest 2 y", Parenchyma. Immediately behind the W; 
of £ 150 due at Ladyday last deduct- Epidermis—it is the green rind. It tin 
ing income Tax extends over every part of the plant 31 
£13.10— & forms the green Matter of the the 

25 * Ale Taster” scratched out and “Scav- Leaves. The Cortical layers are Im- no} 
inger” written below. mediately in contact with the Wood. ron 


26 “MI”? crossed out. The Alburnum or Wood is immedi 


ately beneath the cortical layers. Its 
center appears to be dead. The sap 
rises thro’ its middle or most recently 
formd parts. These spread into leaves 
& there communicate with the ex- 
tremities of the Vessels of the cortical 
layers into which they pour their 
Contents. The Parencyma is supposd 
to secrete from the Sap the peculiar 
Juices from which the Plant more 
immediately derives its nourishment; 
but its offices have not been clearly 
made out. 


(95) 
Saturday—Wind—W.S.W.” fine dry 
morning— 

Visited Col. Berkeley—Ung: Saturni- 
num—Lotiv Saturn: 

Gave M‘ J. Croome a D™ on Lad- 
broke for £60.00 

wrote to Capt: Gray 

Vaccinated Summers—Ham 
Prescribd for M* Vizard Dursley 

g". vj Pulv Rhab: ter die— 

Blisters for the Temples. £1.1.0 
For Cap‘ Creyke.—Pil: Hydrarg: g*: v 
ter—Aqua Chelt:—£1.1.0 
Irregular action of the Liver. 


(96) 
Sunday 
Wind S.E—Heavy rains during the 
day— 
(97) 
Monday 


Wind W.—a shower in the morning. 
Badey £2.2.0 


Tuesday 27 

Wind S.S.W.—Wet morning rain con- 
tinued without interruption till near 
3 p-m.—It was succeeded by sunshine 
the wind getting more round to the 
north, when it blew a perfect hurricane 
for near an hour. 


“7 Word crossed out. 
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Letter from D’. Marcett respecting 
my Inquiries into chronic Hepatitis. 


(99) 
Wednesday 28 
Wind W.—bright sunshine in the 
morning. 


(101) 


Friday—Wind 30 Incessant Rain with 
little intermission from morning till 
night. 

Wrote to Creaser 


(102) 
Saturday—Wind—S.W. 


fine calm morning Rain during 
the day 
M’ Mountjoy Surgeon Wotton— 
Chron: Hepatitis — Pil:Plummeri — 
Tarasacum— 


(103) 
Sunday Novemb: 1* 1812 
Wind—South—the weather rather 
tempestuous during the day. 
M’ Vizard— 
R Calomel vj 
Ext:Coloc: Comp: 3ss—F' 
Pilulae xij—Sumat duas omni nocte 
R Pulv Rhab: g* x 
Magnesiae 
Comp: arom: 443i 
Misturae Camph 3iss 
T. lard C. 3iss M.F* 
Haustus h: Mix: sum: quotidie 
£1.1.0 
Sent V. Virus to M’*. Woolley Prest- 
bury | 
Vaccinated Henry Price Ham 


(104) 
Monday 2°. 
Wind S.W.—a fine warm autumnal 
morning showery in the evening 
Rec*. of Col. Berkeley £50 00 
for attendance during 
his late illness 
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M’ Rolph Thornbury—£1.1.0 
Calomel— 


(105) | 
Tuesday 3 
Wind N.W.—fine 
Presc*. for J. Worgan® T. Rosae 
Magnesia Vit:—Calomel 
Pulv: Jac—Pulv:Ip:Comp: 
Wrote to Vizard 
Lord Ailsbury 
Worgan 
E Rigby Esq‘. Norwich 
Westfaling 
E. Sheppard 


(106) 
Wednesday 4 
Wind—W.N.W. 
Shower in the morning new moon— 
6 in the morning. 
—Two swallows seen by G. J. 


(107) 
Thursday Nov: 5 
Wind N.N.E.—very fine morning.— 
fine day—no rain 
YRec*. a valuable collection of Fossills 
from M‘ Meade of Chatley Lodge 
near Bath” 


(108) 


Friday 6". Wind—N.W.—fine day 

Wrote to M‘ Darke 

Prescrib’d for M‘ Rolph g" 1 Calomel 
v Ext:Col: 


28 There was a John Dawes Worgan living 
with the Jenner family as tutor to Dr. 
Jenner’s son Edward. This Worgan was ill, 
and died of pulmonary consumption in July, 
1809. If he were the Worgan referred to in 
this notebook, it would mean that the 
notebook dated back to at least July 1809. 

2% This sentence is also in the Crummer 
manuscript. In the transcription given in the 
ANNALS it occurs with the date Nov. 5, 1822. 
But this date must have been a typographical 
error, because in the Crummer manuscript 
the date given is Nov. 5, 1812. 


| C. 4°". nocti- 
us 
Haustus Tonic: Cardiac: hora mend: 
quotidie Issues on the Thighs 


(109) 


Wind sharp Frost—ponds frosen over 
M* Jenkin—directed to persist in the 
use of the mercurial Pills & to take 
three every night instead of two twice 
a day®—& to continue them at 
discretion. 
R Pilul:Hydrarg: 3ij 
Scillae Siccatae pulv: g'xij 
Com Rosae qs—F". Pilulae xxiv 
The following Pills evacuated wind 
only & not Faeces—the dose now 
ordered now is three— 
R Elatarii i—Jalap: g* xx 
Zingiberis viij—F* Pil: xij— 
—Jalap & C. of Tartar are taken 
occasionally. 


(110) 
Sunday 8". 
wind N.N.E. very sharp Frost fine 
sunshiny day. Thick ice on the ponds. 
Weeping willow still retains its green 
leaves. 
Migration 
Some animals (as the Syrin) have 
Lungs as well as Gills & can breathe 
either under Water or in the Air 


(111) 
Monday 9" Wind E.—a little drizly 
rain 
vaccinated Sam’. King Berkeley 
Harriet James—Ham 
James Parslow—Berkeley 
Way’s durable Stucco 
3 parts Bridport Sand 
1 part sifted Lime—mixt with Lime 
Water & laid on inside or outside 
Walls half the thickness of of a Crown 


% “instead of two twice a day” inserted 
above the line. 
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Piece—This is the first Coat—let it met D* Cheston, M‘ Nayler & M' | 
remain on two days—then with a Earle— 
painters Brush wash it well with Case—total blindness of about a 


wi 


Fic. 4. PAGES 109 AND 110 OF THE Manuscript SHOWING A MEDICAL AND Non-MEDICAL ENTRY 


strong Lime Water & & lay on another month’s standing, the Eyes looking 
Coat the same thickness as the first— fair but the pupils somewhat dilated— 


} Phil:Mag:Nov:1812 Hydroscepalus or pressure from some 
(112) other cause 
Tuesday 10". (115) 
Wind—N.N.E, dry morning Friday 13 
: (113) Wind Southerly =Wet day 
Wednesday 11°". (116) 
Wind—S.—drizly Rain Monday 
_ succeeded by heavy rain which con- W. E.N.E.—wet day 
tinued nearly 24 hours & produc’d (117) 
a great flood Tuesday 17 
, (114) Wind N.E. wet night 
: Thursday 12". (118) 
' Wind—S.E. Wet morning & some Wednesday 18 
! rain during the day Wind N. blows hard with some rain 


Visited M‘ Butt at Standish— Vaccinated Martin at James Ricketts’s 


| 
7 
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(Query is the Areola around the vac- 
cine Pock so vivid as it was at the early 
part of vaccination from the matter 
now in use?)—N.B.—It appeard with 
its usual vivid tint on the 11" & 12 
days. The Pustules were then bluish 


Rec*. of M'H. Hicks due at Mick'mas 
—£150:00 
Gave Vaccine Virus to M’ Darke 
(by M’* Hicks) to vaccinate the poor 
of Eastington. 3 
wrote to Hervey 

J. Moore 

C. Murray 

(119)—(120) 

Thursdy*! 19 Wind N. Friday 20 


Wind N.E.—severe Frost 


Diabetes [starts on page 120] 

Hale-Appleridge—about 30 y™ 
of age—Fair & florid complexion has 
had six Children—She has observ’d 
that about two months since she began 
to make an unusual quantity of Urine 
of a pale Straw colour, & that her 
general health, which thro’ life has 
been very good was declining. She 
applied to me this day—Her look is 
that of a healthy young woman; but 
she complains that the quantity of 
urine she now makes amounts to 18 
pints in 24 hours which is of a faint 
straw colour a little tinted with green. 
Her head is affected with a dizziness 
& her sight is*® comparatively indis- 
tinct there is also a slight vertigo & 
some pain. on suddenly looking up 
to hang something upon a Wall, she 
lost her senses & fell, but quickly 
recoverd.—Her ideas are not so clear 
as they were before her illness. No 
complaint whatever about the 
Chest. She has constant hunger & 
thirst &** does not feel satisfied by 


31 “Friday” crossed out and “Thursday” 
written afterwards. 

32 Word scratched out and now illegible. 

33 Phrase scratched out and now illegible. 


eating or drinking but longs for 
more. She has constant Cardialgi 
with a sense of coldness at the pit of 
the Stomach & inflation.* In a mom. 
ing before eating she has a most 
oppressive pain in the Stomach which 
induces great languor; but this goes 
off after eating. Her bowels are quite 
regular—She has a slight but almost 
constant pain about the Loins—Pulse 
96—Tongue perfectly clean & of a 
healthy colour.—She has been much 
accustom’d to profuse perspirations 
on using exercise, but now that has 
ceased & her skin is dry. She suckled 
her last child till it was near a year & 
a half her & menstruated only twice 
since the last lying in—the last time 
about 8 weeks since—The Urine has 
been tasted, which is sweetish. 

She sleeps sound, but heavily & her 
limbs have an unusually stiff feel when 
in recumbence. Her legs are often 
affected with painful catchings which 
run up the thighs—the sensation is 
somewhat like the Cramp. [Turn over] 


(121) 
Saturday 21 
Wind N.E.—Frost continues 
Paid Mess”. Powell & Trotman Col- 
lection of £47.11.8% 

[From the other page] 

The urine has been subjected to 
evaporation & affords a Honey-like 
residuum abundantly—She has an 
itching within the Labia. 
[There is a pencil sketch of what might 
be a door and two windows, on this 


page] 


(122) 
Sunday 22 
W.—E. very hard Frost. 
(123) 
Monday 23 


Wind—S.S.E.—frost severe 


34 “from” crossed out after “inflation.” 
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(124) 
Tuesday 24 
W.—S. 
Farmer Maule 
Pulv: Hyd: Cum Ant: subfusc: 
Lotio Cum Zinco Sulphat: 


(125) 


Wednesday 25 

Wind S.—fine dry day 

The Clouds at sun rise in the S.E. very 
red. 


(126) 
Thursday 26 
Wind—S.—fine morning. Rain during 
the day 


““The human mind is in itself restless. 
Something adequate to its powers 
must call forth its attention or its 
spirits recoil on itself, & thence ensues 
a languor irksome & injurious” — 

B‘. Huntingford® 


(127) 
Friday 27 | 
Wind N.—Morning foggy without 
rain 
“Dissected the Liver of a Rotten Sheep 
—universally of a pale brown & 
preternaturally hard. The biliary ducts 
enlargd most & most thickend as 
they advanced towards the extremi- 
ties or edges of the Lobes. In the Chest 
of the Sheep there was near a Gallon of 
Water, yet the Lungs were sounder 
than they are commonly found when 
there is no disease of this sort.—By far 
the greater part of the Liver was 
converted into a substance that could 
be of no use in the economy of that 
organ.*6 


Vaccinated S. Baker H. Field 


**This quotation is also given in the 
Crummer manuscript. 


" This paragraph is also in the Crummer 
manuscript. 
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(128) 
Saturday 28 Wind E— 


B--is a place where the amiable” 
qualities of the Mind—where talent & 
Genius are chill’d by the repulsive 
scorn or at least indifference of its 
ignorant inhabitants, numbers of 
whom are scarcely elevated above the 
rank of barbarians. 


(129) 

Sunday 29 Wind—South—a dead 
calm the whole day—at night rain 
with wind 
Wrote to M* Cumming 

Major Cuninghame 

E Davies 

M’ Jenkin 

M’ Blount—Birmingham > 

Dobson—Chatham 


(130) 
Monday 30 
Wind S.—much rain in the night— 
fine mild morning 


(131) 
Tuesday Dec’. 1 1812 | 
Wind South—much rain during the 
night—wet morning The willow leaves 
still remain in great abundance on 
the Tree in the Garden, but they 
have lost their verdure—. 


(132) 

Wednesday 2°. 
Wind—S.S.W.—fine, soft morning— 
Charlotte Ricketts vaccinated on Fri- 
day the 27 has rubb’d off the Heads 
of the Pustules on one of her arms. 
This I have often obviated by putting 
a bit of lint upon the Pustules & 
covering it with Dyachylon Plaster— 
This I have done in the present in- 
stance & it will keep off her Fingers. 

M*™ Hale—Appleridge Thinks her- 


37 A letter is crossed out between “a” and 
of “amiable.” 
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self on the whole better—makes less 
water—Is not so thirsty but has the 
same desire for food with a knawing 
pain in the Stomach before breakfast. 
—Her Head still continues giddy &** 
she is drowzy—Her sight is obscure 
(aet: 30) no pain in the back. 


(133) 
Thursday 3 
Wind—S.S.W.—Foggy but no rain 
(134) 
Friday 4. 


Wind E.S.E—fine soft autumnal day 
—Five Pear Stocks planted in the 
orchard by Merlin. 

Vaccinated 

Sam' Baker—Highst Field 

W™. Nash—Ham 

John Baker—H. Field 

Eliz: Ricketts**—Pedington 


(135) 
Saturday 5". 
Wind. E.S.E.—fine morning 


(136) 
Sunday 6 
Wind. E.N.E.—fine dry Morning 
Mary Baker «Mother of the Children 
lately vaccinated) was vaccinated from 
her youngest Child 10. day—the 
areola beautifully formd, & the Pus- 
tules slightly tinted blue— 


(137) 

Monday 7 
Wind E.—Hard Frost— 
fine day—Barometer 
high— 

“Nature hasco ntriv’d matters that 
nothing can possibly be finally wasted, 
what appears to be thrown away, 


remarkable 


38 Two letters crossed out between “&” 
and “she.” 
ii, ® “Clapton” crossed out and “Ricketts” 
written over. 
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must come forth for some useful 
purpose at one time or another.“ 


(138) 

Tuesday 8 
Wind E—very hard frost 
Thermometer beginning to sink from 
its extraordinary height 

Cal. A. The healing process at the 
part in contact with the Franum 
advancing 
“Rec*. a Letter from W. Hussey mo. 
D.1.H. dated Hope Lodge Cape of 
Good Hope Sept’. 1 1812. In this 
Letter there is a detail of a most 
furious attack of S.Pox upon the 
Settlement & of it’s complete extinc. 
tion by the judicious application of 
vaccine Inoculation"? 


(139) 
Tuesday—continued 
applied several portions of Ways Stucco 
upon the Bricks of the Wall near 
the Parlour Window (viz 3 parts 
Savern sand 1 part Lime) the Ther- 
mometer at the time being below the 
freezing point—(See Monday 9. Nov’) 


(140) 
Wednesday 9 
Wind N.N.E.—Frost very severe.— 
Barom’‘. sinking wrote to Woodyett 
with Vaccine Virus 
wrote to M‘ Newell respecting Smith 
& recommended g* \% Elaterium bs 
die with the Pil:Hydrargyria 


(141) 
Thursday 10". 
Wind South—Frost intense 
Thermometer at g in the morning 
in the Powdering room stood # 
31—consequently the rain wate! 


This sentence is also in the Crummet 
manuscript. 

‘1 This paragraph is also in the Crummet 
manuscript. 


a 
3 


standing there was frozen over. at- 
mosphere loaded with Rime 


(142) 

Friday 
Wind north 9-a.m.—Frost—a little 
sleet has fallen 
Han’. Baker Highst Field 
W”. Baker Do 
Inserted fresh Vaccine Matter into 
the arm of the Mother Mary Baker 
W" Nash one of the Children vacci- 
nated Friday the 4". has taken the 
cow pox in the most regular manner. 
This child was vaccinated repeatedly 

with fluid matter & at the same 
time three of his on whom it took 
effect, but not on the Child William, 
on whom there appeared the Red Gum 
very generally. The operation was 
twice repeated, but without the least 
effect. 


(143) 
Saturday 12 
Wind N.N.E.—Thermometer 30°.— 
disposd to Snow—a few flakes fall 
Thermometer in the north Bed cham- 
bers without fire 32°. 
Farmer Meritt Slimbridge £5.0.0 
W” Banks Lytleton— 
Has been subject to short breath 
some years—but was seizd more vio- 
lent than usual ab’. May lIast—so 
that he fell breathless on the ground 
—Legs oedemetous Has had acute 
pains in the right Shoulder—Pulse very 
Irregular. 
£1.1.0 
| I 

Sunday 13 
Frost very severe—Wind N.N.E.— 
Cloudless skie 
Thermometer 26 at 10 A.M. 

Baker (the Boy vaccinated Friday 
the 4.) has this day an appearance 
surrounding the Pustule bordering on*? 


the” crossed out between “on” and 
erysipelatous.” 
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erysipelatous inflammation—not much 
unlike an arm inoculated with Small 
pox & the Boy has Symptoms similar 
to what that species of inoculation 
produces. This was the case with 

others of the Family—It is to be 
remarkd that all these Children have 
had sore Heads, but which their 
Mother says got well without any 
application— 


(145) 
Monday 14 
Wind N.N.E. Frost continues—Cloudy 
morning— | 


Therm: at night—26°. 

Vaccinated with Scabs from the arms 
of Mondays Sarah** Stephens & Job 
Smith both of Slimbridge 

—N.B. The small pox has broken 
out among them at Cambridge. 

Eliz. Ricketts half y" old vacc*. Fri- 
day 4". has felt no imped‘. that is 
material from the intervention of the 
Red Gum, which is not yet gone off, 
except that the Pustules have green 
Spots in the centre & the efflorescence 
is bordering on the erysipelatous & 
the Child has had Fever. 
W™ Nash whose arms are in the same 
state has had Fever of three days 
duration—The Pustules are now scab- 
bing & the Fever is gone 


(146) 
Tuesday 15 
Wind E.—high Wind—Sharp Frost— 
Water frozen in the Powdering Room. 
Wrote to M”™. Biddulph Ledbury & 
sent V—Matter 
Wrote to M‘ Codrington & sent 2 
Scabs—(Gloster Depot) 
Wrote to M' Earle Frampton 


(147) 
Wednesday 16 
Wind E. Frost still severe with high 


43 “*Fliz Ricket” scratched out between 
“Sarah” and “Stephens.” 
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Wind—the day remarkably dark** 
the Atmosphere overspread with an 
universal Cloud—a few flakes of Snow 
have fallen 


(148) 
Thursday 17 
Wind E.—much Snow has fallen in 
the night—just freezes 


(149) 
Friday 18 
Wind E.—Snow 

(150) 
Saturday 


Wind—N.E—Snow gradually thaw- 
ing— | 

Sarah Stephens—Cambridge vac*. f™ 
Scab. without  effect—revaccinated 
with fluid Matter— 

Rob‘. Lewis Cambridge 

W™ Lewis Do—These Lads have 
probably been exposd to S.pox which 
is in the Village 

Han*. Pearce Slimb*. near M’ E. 
Phillimores 

Han: Baker—one Pustule only ap- 
pears out of 4 Punctures—revacci- 
nated—(All the Bakers had Tinea 
Capitis) hot pots are now discernible 
W”™. Baker’s arm exhibits the 3 grada- 
tions of Pustules—Perfect—less per- 
fect & still less—green 


(151) 
1945 Saturday continued 


(152) 

Sunday 20—Wind NE. snow going off 
gradually—Therm: 34 | 

W” Banks Lyttleton—Dyspnoea con- 
tinues—the Mercury has not had 
any perceptible effect on the Mouth 
He is directed to take g* ij Pil Hyd: & 
g" 1 Scillae Scieatae bis die— 


44 Phrase scratched out and now illegible. 
45 “20” scratched out before “‘ 19.” 


(153) 
Monday 21— 
Wind South—a perfect Calm 


(154) 
Tuesday 22 


Wind South—perfect calm 


(155) 
Wednesday 23 
Visited the Rev M‘ J. at Frampton— 
found him not only anasarcous but 
affected with ascites—the Legs largely 
ulcerated— 
Coal dust small qu: of Clay. Coal 
Tar—Mix or Brown Paper dippd in 
Coal dust & Coal Tar 


(156) 

Thursday 24 
Wind—N.—Frost 
Visited the Hon: Miss Coventry at B. 
Castle—She has a violent catarrh— 
Coughs frequently & seems much dis- 
tressd when she coughs—crys in a 
moaning kind of tone—Skin hot— 
breathing but little quickend & not 
laborious—pulse not to be felt thro 
her struggling when the arm is touchd. 
Miss C. is 8 months old—She was 
seizd on Monday & yesterday came 

miles in a Carriage. 


(157) 

Friday 25 
Saturday 26th—Wind E—Frosty 
Vaccinated Rob‘. Ridler Brookend“ 

Han’. Ridler Do 
Saml. Pardoe Slimbridge—lives near 
the House where the Small pox 1s at 
Slimbridge 


(158) 


On hearing that Goldston* was just 
going to the Press with a new Edition 


46 “Sliml” crossed outand “Broo kend” 
written above. 
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of his doubts on the efficacy of Vacci- 
nation. 


When Goldston first took up his Pencil, the 
EIf 

Twas plain, had made nearly an ass of himself. 

Now again at his work spite of Satire or 
Stricture, 

The world may soon look for a bigh-finish’d 
Picture. 


* Goldston of Portsmouth. 


(159-160) 
To B.J. on hearing him say he should 
like to go into the army or navy. 


You'd better learn Mens lives to save 
and Bobus Draught, or Pill them, 

Than seek the bloody Field or Wave 
and like a Savage kill them. 


on hearing the antiquated Miss N. 


attempt to sing one of the divine airs 
of Handel 


Oft have I heard a dozen Cats 

Fill the chill air with sharps & Flats. 

The Songs of Sea Gulls oft I’ve heard, 

too & many a charming 

ird— 

Crickets, Mice, Rats, their pretty storys 
prating 

Sweet creaking doors, sharp knives on hot 
plates grating; 

The Saws delightful cadence, when the File 

Call sleeping Echo up for many a mile. 

But thou Eliza dost surpass them all— 


— again—How sweet that dying 
a 


< 
“The soft duet that owes its tuneful birth 
To Tongues & Shovel falling on the Hearth. 


(161) 


To Doctor Lettsom on his proposing 
a Subscription to erect a Pillar to the 
memory of Howard. 


Why Lettsom bid the sculptur’d Pillar rise 
To him whose name’s familiar in the Skies, 
And on the Earth will never be forgotten, 

Until old TIME himself be dead & rotten? 


(162) 


To E.G—who at a late County Elec- 
_ tion appeard at the Hustings in a 
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state of intoxication, & was rejected 
by the Sheriffe 


Why at the Sheriffe’s just controul, 
This murmuring Friend Ned? 

How could his Worship take your Poll? 
You went without your Head. 


(163) 


To my F*. L.P. who made an excursion 
to a watering place where he found 
nothing but Disasters. 


Why should your Eyes with grief be swoln, 
Why make this dismal rout? 
You’ve lost your Horse, your Cash is stoln— 
But then consider man alive, 
How in these thwarting times you thrive; 
Have you not got the Gout? 


(164) 
To 


On the banks of the CHELT having purchas’d 
a Field, 

And wishing to see it abundantly yield, 

For instructions about it I send my dear Will 

To you so deep vers’d in botanical skill 


What a Dunce are you Tom—are you making 
a jest? 

You may see with a glance what will suit the 
soil best. 

Plant thickly with MUSHROOMS—your 
labor dont spare; 

There’s nothing believe me will grow so fast 

there. 


* A species of mushroom 


Plant the Champignon— 


(165) 
Eau Medicinale— 
To John Bull 


Oh John, thou art surely the greatest of 
Ninnies 

Why load the French shores with such heaps 
of thy Guineas? 

Do prithee the senses recall. 

Know’st thou not honest John that all curable 
ills 

Are soon wash’d away by fair CHELTA’S 
bright rills? 


3 
¢ 
4 
3 
¥ 
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Come John then & try 
And thou will not deny 
That here’s the EAU MEDICINALE 


Cheltenham 
10 Sept:1811 
(166) 
Epigram 
You say my good Friend that you really think 


The good Ship the Chelt will undoubtedly 


sink; ; 
So laden is she“ that she cracks & she groans, 
With Timber, brick, mortar & Lackington 
Stones. 
But you’re out Tom for once, tho’ I own you 
are knowing, 
She’ll never go down while her Pumps are all 
going. kept 


(167) 
Jemmy Wood at an Auction 


Said Jemmy one day at the sale of a House, 

(Jemmy Wood who possesses more riches than 
Nous) 

“‘What’s meant by a Fixture, explain Auc- 
tioneer 

Ere I begin bidding the Thing must be clear’. 

Said a Wag“ that was present, who loved a 
good Joke, 

“‘A Guinea friend James when it gets in your 
Poke” 


(168) 


The Cook at Newcastle House, 
Chelt™,*® on recovering from her fright, 
to the Multitude who stood amaz’d 
at the blowing up of the steam- 
cooking apparatus. 


Why laugh you Louts, to see Hams, Tongues 
& Fishes, 

Dash thro’ the wond’ring air in mighty haste? 

For you, d’ye think I did prepare these dishes? 

No—twas for them possess’d of finer taste— 

For you indeed? Ye glutonizing Clods! 

My cookery d’ye see was for the Gods. 


47 “with” crossed out before “‘that.’’ 

48 “who” crossed out and “that” written 
afterwards. 

A letter crossed out between “Chelt”” 
and “on.” 


(169) 
Impromtu, on a penurious old Gentle. 


man remarkable for the erectness of 
his person at 78. 


F—r, thou art severely used, 

Why should thou thus be so abus’d, 
Call’d Miser, sordid Elf? 

Go search who will among mankind, 

And one more upright none can find, 


Good Doctor, than thyself.” 


(170) 
To the Inhabitants of Cheltenham on 
their inordinate rage for building 


Ye Gentlemen of Chelt’nam Town 
Whom speculation rouses, 

To scatter kindly up & down 
Accommodating Houses, 


Do pray consider ere too late 
That one thing wanting still is— 

Within your neighborhood a Seat, 
A seat for Doctor WILLIS. 


(171-2)** 
Perch’d on some Time-struck, withering Oak, 
How dismal is the Ravens croak, 
The dun Owl’s screech, the wild storms roar, 
The sea wave*? dashing on the shore; 
The watch dog’s howl, when midnight bids 
In vain mine Eyes to close their lids. 
For some lost Fair, the Village Bell 
Tolling the sad funereal Knell. 


Can sounds more dreary fill mine ear you ask? 
Yes,—the sad murmurs of my empty Cask. 


To a Lady, with a couple of Ducks, 
whose Friend was recovering® from 
a dangerous fit of illness.** 


6 “yourself” crossed out and “thyself” 
written under it. | 

51 “The Comentation of Nedley,” 45 
title, crossed out. | 

52 The “‘s” in “waves” crossed out. 

53 “had just” crossed out and “was recover 
written. 

‘4 This poem is also given in Fosbroke'’s 
“Berkeley Manuscripts,” London, 1821, page 
231, as follows: 

EPIGRAM SENT WITH A COUPLE OF 

Ducks To A PATIENT 


‘ 


d, 
d, 


(173) 
Epigram 
Says S‘ William to Dutton “Huzza, I have 
won, 


The Majority’s mine & the bus’ness is done.”’ 

“Why chuckle” said Dutton “so much at your 
fate, 

Th’ Election is your’s; but where’s your 
Estate?” 


(174) 
Epigram 
“How goes it good Doctor? W hy what do I 


see, 

Your Chop chang’d at once to a rich Fricase? 

Epidemics prevailing? Influenzas? or what 

Has plumpd up your lean cheeks & so lined 
you with fat’’? 

“Better things Tom than these—look about 
you, you Rogue; 

and you'll see that tight lacing’s again come 
in vogue.” 


(175) 
Possession nine points of the Law— 
The Thief & the Magistrate. 


M: “What have you to say for yourself, do 


you hear? 
You see you’re convicted on evidence 
clear.” 
Th: “I steal the Mans Pears? I steal them 
indeed; 


That’s a good one, your Honor,—I’d 
scorn such a deed. 

That I had more right than himself to 
the Fruit 

Isa matter that cannot admit of dispute. 

No Horsley for me.—Im a little too 
cunning; 

Please your Worship I’ve had them for 
twenty years running.” 


I’ve dispatch’d, my dear Madam, this 
scrap of a letter, 
To say that Miss... is very much better: 
A regular Doctor no longer she lacks, 
And therefore I’ve sent her a Couple of 
Quacks. 
I dispatch, my dear Madam, this scrap of a 
Letter, 
To say, as Miss K— is so very much better, 
A regular Doctor no longer she lacks, 
I’ve sent to attend her a Couple of Quacks. 
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(176) 


J. Lock has observ’d that who ever 
hopes to employ any part of his 
time with eflicacy & vigor, must 
allow some of it to pass in trifles.” 
Dulce et disipere tn loco. Hor: 

(177 

‘“‘T have no great veneration for the 

expression “pro Patria” for [ consider 

it as selfish, unjust, unphilosophical 

& irreligious. Whether in the long 

protracted contest we beat B. or B. 

beats us may be of no essential con- 

sequence after the lapse of a few 
fleeting years. 


(178) 

Everything that goes wrong Is 
owing to the Doctor, & if Every- 
thing® goes right in the sick room & 
success attends his practice, how 
seldom does he get a grateful “thank 
for it! 

M'. Tugwells Plough ploughd one 
acre of land in four hours & — minutes. 
Will the people believe this? No—not 
even those who saw it, as the Vulgar 
believe nothing except what they are 
accustom’d to see 
Vaccine Case in Rutland Street— 
Seager— 


(179-180) 

2 The Prince has no right to appoint 
whom he pleases for his Minister 1 
Every state, from the nature of things 
must be considerd as a Democracy— 
out of this for the conveniency of the 
General Mass of Population grows 
a King. The King as a compensation 
for the arduous situation he has 
engaged in is invested without the 
trouble of seeking for it, with all 

55 This sentence is also in the Crummer 


manuscript. 
56 “*that”’ crossed out. 
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those things which are suppos’d most (183-4) [See Baron u, 380; Jenner on 


conducive to him on_ happiness— the hydatid] 
wealth & power. As the Machine of 3*—Contact with fluid living Matter 


some Teme, wtthering D4 
A. Ow Lg wore: Wk. d. Pear 
Sediing vad at; Mast, 


Yaw te. av J 


with ciple of Suchy whose, 


Fic. 5. PAGES 171 AND 172. Dr. JENNER’s PoeTRY WITH THE Poem ALREADY PRINTED IN THE “BERKELEY 
MANUuSCRIPTs.”’ 


Government w*. be too complex for 3‘—the contact of contiguity—a point 


one human being to manage he is forming Clusters being fixt to a® vital 
allowd to ask in the assistance of organ 


other men—These are therefore calld Their 2“ Stage 

his Majesties Servants of his Ministry 1%*—simple thicking,®® that is, it 

& are spendidly supported by the Coat or itself thickend 

People Contents of the Hydatid in ther ! 
(181) State 


Equa tr Its power of contraction as it thick- 

q quantities of Cow dung & 

blood fresh ime Rubish enough t ens gins to lessen & Is as that 


make it suff” - hard ening advances quite lost— 
60 
Quick lime for which Blight Fert omnia tellus mine 
M'H. & P. Papers— 88 “living” crossed out before “vital. 


59 it” Crossed out after “thicking. 


“assis” crossed out before “the.” Vergil; “Eclogue,” 39. 


| 
?. 


~ 
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eT on (185) if B. had destroyed himself would 
The simple Hydatid in its contractible not a Coronars Jury have given a 
latter state verdict of insanity 


Ww 


ERKELEY 
J gor Fic. 6. Paces 179 AND 180. Dr. JENNER’s PENCIL WRITING ON A NoON-MEDICAL SUBJECT. 
Its varieties not to be describd asforeign [There is a pencil sketch of a man 
to the intention of the present Paper— _ on this page.] 
Is, Its Its mde of generation|?] (187) 
heir | Propagated from itself when once [The writing on this page is in pencil 
formd and now barely legible. Only a few 
thick- It’s mde of existence threefold Words have been distinguished, and 
thick- viz— consequently the page has no meaning. 
1" Contact by its general surface with The legible words are given below. ] 
bn of living matter— Chemists of all Countries—Nations 
Your Heads _ quickly 
sai (186) Ye of Europe tho lofty of name 


Under all pre existing circumstances here yr Head for 
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Tho fearing Countries 
& confess 
For a Lady has lately two. at once 


(188) 

no 23 2a. S' West—sale 19 y™ 150 p' 
year—or 2000 (including the 150) for 
the good will. 

R Pilul: Scillae 5 iss 

Pulv: Ipecac: Comp: 5ss 

Pilulae xxx—ij ter de die— 
[The following is the copy of a clipping 
which is pasted on this page of the 
notebook. | 


NEW FRENCH TITLES 
Our List of French Titles (in No 5), 
which we thought to have been perfect, 
was nol quite so.—We flatter ourselves 
the one we now give, Is 


Prince of Benevento........... ‘TALLEYRAND. 
Neufchatel.......... . BERTHIER. 
LeBrun. 

Duke of Abrantes............. JUNOT. 

VICTOR. 
AUGEREAU. 
Cornegliano........... Moncey. 
Ney 
MARMONT. 
CAULINCOURT. 


The following places, mentioned 
in the notebook, are in England, and 
most of them in the neighborhood 
where Jenner lived, 1.e., Gloucester- 
shire. Very often Jenner has so placed 
them as to make them appear to be 
the last names of people. However, 


* Died 31st of May, of his wound received 
in the battle of Aspern 
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they have all been identified exce 


pting 
those marked with a “‘?”. The num. 


bers following them refer to the pages 
of the notebook on which they appear, 


Appleridge? 119-20, 132 
Ashcroft *? 52 
Ashmead*? 76 
Bath 107 
Berkeley 111 
Birmingham 33, 129 
Brookend? 157 
Cam 65 
Cambridge 145, 150 
Chatham 129 
Cheltenham 10, 165, 168, 170 
Cirencester 68 
Cleve 12 
Dursley 95 
Eastington 27, 118 
Exeter 75 
Glostershire 5 
(Gloucestershire) 
Gloster 34, 146 
(Gloucester) 
Frampton $7, 72, 146 
Ham 65, 103, I11, 134 
Hereford 71 
Herts 6 
Highst Field? 127, 134, 142 
Ledbury 146 
Lydney 81 
Lyttleton? 143, 152 
Northleach 14 
Norwich 105 
P{a]ythorne 68 
Pedington? 134 
(see Pedington farm, Baron 11, 409) 
Portsmouth 158 
Prestbury 103 
Rockhampton 24 
Royston 6 
Slimbridge 57, 143, 145, 150, 157 
Standish 114 
Stone 88 
Stroud 42 
Swansea 73, 81 
Tetbury g2 
Thornbury 104 
Wotton 45, 102 


Covent Garden (p. 31) is in London. 
Great Pultney Street, Bath (p. 2) 5 
usually spelled Great Pulteney. Street. 


*Jenner has given both Ashcroft and 
Ashmead as the residence of a certain 


. 
t 
fh 
« “se 


*pting 
num- 
pages 
pear, 


70 


50, 157 
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B1oGRAPHICAL NOTES 


D.N.B stands for the “Dictionary of 
National Biography.” Baron stands for 
Baron’s “The Life of Edward Jenner,” 
London, 1838. Garrison stands for Fielding 
H. Garrison’s “An Introduction to the 
History of Medicine,” Phila., Saunders, 1914. 
Anprews, Henry (p. 6): (1743-1820), as- 

tronomical calculator to various alma- 
nacs: D.N.B. 1, 406. 

Beppors, Dr. Tuomas (pp. 3, 66): (1760- 
1808), physician; established institute 
for the treatment of disease by inhala- 
tion; D.N.B. 1v, 94; Baron 1, 158; 513. 

Curistie, Dr. THomas (p. 14): (1773-1829), 
physician; surgeon to East India Com- 
pany; systematic introduction of vacci- 
nation into the island of Ceylon in 
1802; practiced at Cheltenham toward 
the end of his life; D.N.B. x, 287; Baron 
1, 426, 427, 1, 367, 385, 302. 

CrEASER, THomaAs, Esq. (p. 101): friend of 
Jenner’s and promoter of vaccination; 
Baron 11, 318, 365. 

Croome, J. (p. 95): Probably the Mr. Croome 
of Bambury mentioned in the Crummer 
manuscript, ANNALS OF MepicaL His- 
Tory, N.S., 1: 409, 1929. 

Darke, Mr. (pp. 108, 118): user of vaccina- 
tion; Baron 11, 326; Cf. Edward Jenner, 
“A Continuation of Facts and Observa- 
tions Relative to the Variolae Vaccinae 
or Cow Pox.” London, 1801, p. 173. 

Dunninc, Mr. (p. 59): Baron IJ, 19: “one of 
the first British surgeons who stood for- 
ward to recommend vaccination soon after 
the practice was promulgated:” Baron 
I, 304, II, 19, 22, 330-359. 

Fewster, Mr. (p. 71): surgeon of Thorn- 
bury, performed vaccinations: Baron 
48-49: Edward Jenner, Continua- 
tion of Facts and Observations Relative 
to the Variolae Vaccinae or Cow Pox. 
London, 1801, pp. 165-7: Cf. ANNALS 
OF Mepicat History, N.S. 1: 220, 
1929: also mentioned p. 412, in the Crum- 
mer manuscript. 

Garpner, Mr. Epwarp (p. 59): a personal 


Lloyd. However, neither place has been 
identified. 

Highst Field appears frequently in the 
notebook but cannot be identified, although 
there is a place called High Field. 


friend of Jenner; Baron 1, 15, 16, 18, 70, 
137, 138, 142, 496; 11, 202, 331, 387, 414, 
432. 

GoLpston (or of Portsmouth or 
Portsea (p. 158); opposed to vaccination; 
Baron 1, 16, 19, 338, 344, 346, 348. 

Hervey, Dr. James (p. 118): (1751?-1824), 
physician, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians; first appointed registrar of the 
National Vaccine Establishment; D.N.B. 
xxvi, 284; Baron 11, 385, 393, 404, 400. 

Hicks, Henry, Eso. (p. 118): friend of 
Jenner’s and promoter of vaccination; 
Baron 1, 15, 45, 304, 330, 331, 519; HI, 
141, 203, 318, 325-320. 

Hussey, W., M.p. (p. 138): Deputy Inspector 
of Hospitals at the Cape of Good Hope; 
Baron 11, 385. 

LADBROKE (pp. 59, 95): Probably Mrs. Jenner’s 
relative mentioned in Baron 1, 149. 
This was a Robert Ladbroke Esq. .p., 
banker, of London, who was married to 
Mrs. Jenner’s sister, Hannah, or else 
Felix or Henry, sons, and also bankers. 
See Fosbroke’s “‘ Berkeley Manuscripts.” 
London, 1821, Pedigree of Kingscote, 
between pages 218 and 2109. 

LANSDOWNE, Margulis oF (Sir Henry Petty- 
FitzMAuRICE) (p. 31): (1780-1863), Sir 
Henry, third Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; D.N.B. 
XLV, 127. It is probably his half-brother 

_ who is mentioned by Baron 11, 77-8. 

Letrsom, Dr. JoHN Coaktey (p. 161): 
(1744-1815), physician; Quaker; sup- 
porter of inoculation for the Small Pox 
D.N.B. xxx 134; “he took also an 
active part in promoting the erection 
of a memorial to John Howard.” Baron 
I, 5173; 11, 31-33, 69; Garrison pp. 29I- 
292; “Public Characters,”’ Vol. 1 for 
1800-1801. 

MackINTOSH, Sir James (p. 87): (1765- 
1832), philosopher; Dr. Parr wrote the 
inscription for the tomb of Lady Mackin- 
tosh; D.N.B. xxxv, 173; Baron 11, 261 
note. 

Marcet(t), Dr. ALEXANDER JOHN GASPARD, 
F.R.S. (p. 59, 98): (1770-1822), physi- 
cian; thesis on Diabetes; also, ““A Chem- 
ical Account of the Brighton Chaly- 
beates’”; D.N.B. xxxvi, 122; Baron 
11, 377; Garrison 416, 500. 
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Moore, FRANcIs (p. 6): (1657-17157), astrol- 
oger and almanac maker, physician; 
D.N.B. xxxvill, 349. 

Moore, Mr. JAMES Carrick (pp. 33, 73, 
118): (1763-1834), surgeon; assistant 
director of the national vaccine establish- 
ment; D.N.B. xxxvil, 357; Baron 1, 
197, 222; Il, 119, 125, 126, 182, 340, 
353, 361-400 inc. 

Murray, Mr. Cuar.es (pp. 33, 118): Inter- 


ested in Cow Pox Vaccination; Baron 4, - 


384, 386, 389. 

Parr, Rev. Dr. SAMuEL (p. 87): (1747- 
1825), pedagogue; D.N.B. xxi, 356; 
Baron i, 32. 

Parry, Dr. Cares HILwier (p. 33), (and 
son, Charles Henry): (1755-1822), phy- 
sician, Bath; researches on the arterial 
pulse; son, (1779-1860), physician in Bath; 
D.N.B. xu, 371 & 372; Baron 1, 50, 
61; 11, 146, 218, 223, 277, (son) 318; 
Garrison, 292, 304. 

Ricsy, Epwarp (p. 105): (1747-1821), 
physician, Norwich; one of his sisters 
married Dr. Caleb Hillier Parry; D.N.B. 
XLVIII, 301; Baron 11, 384, 386. 
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Rinc, Mr. Joun (p. 33): (1752-1821), sur. 
geon; made a refutation of Dr. Moseley’s 
attack upon cow-pox; worked hard in 
cause of vaccination; D.N.B. 
309; Baron 1, 353, 354, 357, 600; 1 
108, 123, 141, 360, 361, 377, 378, 383, 
394, 395, 397, 401. 

Roipu (p. 104): There seems to have been 
a family by the name of Rolph in Thor. 
bury, Gloucestershire, one member of 
the family being Dr. Thomas, another 
John (1793-1870); D.N.B. xxix, 173. 

Scott, Dr. HELENus (p. 2): (1760-1821), 
thirty years in India, then practiced at 
Bath; D.N.B. L1, 24; Baron 1, 412, 421: 
Il, 10, go. 

WESTFALING, THOMAS BrERETON Eso. 
105): (died 1815), friend and adviser of 
Jenner’s; Baron 1, 142, 144 et seq.; 1, 
412, 413. 

WILLAN, RoBeErT (p. 42): (1757-1812), phy- 
sician and dermatologist; wrote on 
vaccine inoculation; D.N.B. 284; 
Baron 1, 165, 199; 11, 362, 363, 370, 
404. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE INCUNABULA IN THE 


LIBRARY OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


(Concluded*) 


*298. PHALARIS. [circa 570-554 B.C. Epis- 
tolae. [F. 1a:] FRANCISCI ARRETINI 
(sic) IN PHALARIDIS TYRANNI | AGRI- 
GENTINI EPISTOLAS PROEMIVM. | 
(F. 24a. I. 38] Epistolarum Phalaridis a 
Francisco Arretino e graeco in Latinum 
| traductarum. FINIS. | 

24 ff. 4°. [Bononiae, Balthazar Azzoguidus, 
circa 1480.] 

[Reichling II. no. 676.] 

[Venetiis, Philippus Pintius de Caneto, Mantuanus, 
circa 1495. Kommission fiir den Gesamtkatalog der 
Wiegendruck e.] 

[Bound with—Petrarca, F. Epistolae familiares. 
1492.] 

299. Picus MirANDULAE, JOHANNES. 
Comes. [1463-1494 A.D.] [Opera.] [v. 1. F. 
1a. tit.:]} Conmentationes (sic) loannis Pici 
Mirandulae in hoc uolu | mine co[n]tentae: 
quibus anteponit{ur] uita per loanne[m] 
fran | ciscum illustris principis Galeotti Pici 
filium co{n]scripta. | *** [F. 151a:] Diligenter 
impraessit Bene | dictus Hectoris Bononien. 
adhibita pro uiribus solertia & dilige[n]tia 
ne abarchetypo ab | erraret: Bononiae Anno 
Salutis. MCCCCLXXxxvI. die uero. xx. Martii. 
| [Registrum.] [v. 2. F. 1a. tit.:] Disputationes 
loannis Pici Miran | dulae litterarum principis 
| aduersus astrologia[m] | diuinatricem qui 
| bus penitus sub | neruata cor | ruit. | [F. 
3a-6a:] Tabula. [F. 7a:] Prooemium. | 
IOANNIS PIC] MIRANDVLAE CON- 
CORDIAE COMITIS IN DISPVTA | 
TIONES ADVERSVS ASTROLOGOS. | 
[F. 126a:] Finis | Disputationes has Ioannis 
pici Mirandulae concordiae Comitis littera- 
i can | pis aduersus astrologos: diligen- 

er. 


2 v. in 1. [152 & 126] ff il. F°. Bononiae, Benedictus 
Hectoris. Bononiensis, 1496. 

[Hain-Copinger no. 12992.] 

Imperfect. f 24 of v. 2 missing. First edition, including 
bis medical and astrological treatises. 

*300. Pintor, Petrus. [1423-1503 A.D.]. 
[Aggregator sententiarum doctorum de prae- 
Sservatione curationeque pestilentiae.] [F. 1 
vacat.] [F. 2a beatissimum [et] clemen- 
Ussimum Dominum nostru[m] dominum Alex- 
tien se | xtum Pontifice[m] Maximu[m] 

etrus Pinto[r] arcium [et] medicine Magister 


pirje | fateq{ue] sanctitatis medicus hu[n]c 
libellum dirigit qui agregato[r] sentenciarum 
doc | torum omnium de_ pfrjeseruatione 
curationeq|[ue] pestilentie intitulatur. | [F. 
g2a:] Explicit libellus agregato[r] [sic] sen- 
tentiarum doc- | to[rlum omnium de p[rleser- 
uatione [et] curatione | pestilentie intitulatus 
*** sanctitatis medicu[m] Rome 
imp[rjessus | per venerabilem viru[m] Magis- 
tru{m] Eucharium | Silber Anno salutis. 
m.ccccic. Die. xx. men | sis Feb[rjuarij. | 


[92] ff F°. Romae, Eucharius Silber, Archirion, al. 
France, 1499. 
{Hain no. 13009.] 


301. PLatina, BARTHOLOMAEUS s. Bap- 
TISTA. [1421-1481 A.D.] [De honesta volup- 
tate.] [F. 1a:] Platyne de Honesta Voluptate: 
fet] Valitudi[nje. ad | Amplissimu[m] ac 
Doctissimum. D. B. Rouerellam|. S. Cle- 
me[n]tis | Presbiteru[m] Cardinalem. | [F.89b:] 
Finis. | Viri doctissimi Platyne opusculum 
de obso- | niis: ac de honesta voluptate [et] 
valitudi | ne: impressu[m] in Ciuitate Austrie: 
| impensis [et] expensis Gerardi | de Flandria. 
Venetiaru[m] | Duce Inclito Ilo= | hanne 
Moce[n]ico. | Nono Kalendas Nouembris | 
.M°.cCCC°.LXxx°. | Laus Omnipotenti Deo. 
[F. goa—g3a tab. F. 93b registr.] 

[93] ff 4°. Austriae Civitas, Gerardus de Flandria, 
I 


(Hain no. 13052.] 


#302. PLaTINA, BARTHOLOMAEUS S. Bap- 
TISTA. [1421-1481 A.pD.] [De honesta volup- 
tate.][F. 2a:] Platynae De Honesta Voluptate: 
et Valitudine. ad Am | plissimum ac Doctissi- 
mum. D. B. Rouellam. S. Clementis | Pres- 
biterum Cardinalem. | [F. gob:] Habes 
splendidissime lector uiri doctissimi Platinae 
opu- | sculum de obsoniis: de honesta uolup- 
tate ac ualitudine di- | ligenterq{ue] Bononiae 
Impressum per Ioanne[m] antonium pla | 
tonidem Benedictorum bibliopolam necno[n] 
ciuem Bono | niensem sub Anno domini. 
MCCCCXCIX. die uero. xi. mensis | Mati Ioanne 
Bentiuolo foeliciter illustrante. | 


[95] ff 4°. Bononiae, Johannes Antonius Platonides, 
de Benedictis, Bononiensis, 1499. 

[Hain no. 13056.] 

Imperfect. ff 1 é” 8 missing. 


*Part I appeared in the March, 1931, issue, p. 228; Part II in the May, 1931, issue, p. 325. 
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Piinius Primus 
See—AureELius Victor, SEXTUS 


303. Printus Secunpus, Caius. [23-79 
B.c.| [Historia naturalis.| [F. 2a (c. sign. a?):] 
CAIVS PLYNIVS MARCO SVO SALV- 
TEM. ! [Seq. varia testimonia. F. 3a:| 
CAII PLYNII SECVNDI NATURALIS 
HYSTORIAE LIBER PRIMUS. [F. 4a 
(c. sign. |. 4:) SVMMATIM HAEC 
INSVNT LIBRIS SINGVLIS. |F. 14b expl. 
lib. 1. F. 15a (c. sign. ¢ CAIT PLYNII 
SECVNDI NATVRALIS HYSTORIAE LI- 
BER SECVNDVS. | [F. 264b:] Catt Plynii 
Secundii Naturalis hystoriae Liber tricesimus 
septimus et ultimus Finit. | Parmae impressus 
opera et impe[n|sa Andreae Portiliae Anno 
Natiuitatis Domini. mM. | cccc.Lxxx1. Octauo 
idus tulii. Regna[n]te Illustrissimo principe 
loanne Galeazo | Maria Duce Mediolani. | 
{[Deinde versus decem:] Andreas prodesse 
uole[n|s portilia multis. | [F. 265a (c. sign. 
ee*)—266a correctiones. F. 267a registr.] 

[267] ff F°. Parmae, Andreas Portilia, Parmensis, 
no. 13094.| 

304. Ptintus SecuNnpus, Caius. [23-79 
A.D.| |Historia naturalis.] [F. 1a:] HISTORIA 
NATVRALE DI. C. PLINIO SECONDO | 
TRADOCTA DI LINGVA LATINA IN 
FIORENTINA | PER CHRISTOPHORO 
LANDINO FIORENTINO | AL SEREN- 
ISSIMO FERDINANDO RE DI NAPOLI. | 
PROPHEMIO. | [F. 5a:]| LIBRO PRIMO 
DELLA NATVRALE HISTORIA DI. C. | 
PLINIO SECONDO TRADOCTA IN LIN- 
GVA FIOREN | TINA PER CHRISTO- 
PHORO LANDINO FIORENTI | NO AL 
SERENISSIMO FERDINANDO RE DI 
NAPOLI. | PREFATIONE. | [F. 413b:] 
OPVS NICOLAI IANSONIS GALLICI | 
IMPRESSVM | ANNO SALUTIS. m.cccc- 
txxvi. VENETIIS. | 

[413] ff F°. Venetiis, Nicolaus Jenson Gallicus, 1476. 

[Hain no. 13105.] 

305. Secunpus, C. CAaegcILius. 
[23-79 a.D.] [Epistolarum libb. 1x.] [F. 1a 
vacat. desider. F. 2a (c. sign.a ii):| CAII 
PLINI SECUNDI NOVOCOMENSIS OR- 
ATO | RIS FACUNDISSIMI EPISTO- 
LARUM LIBER PRI | MUS INCIPIT. | 
[F. g2b:] FINIS. Impressum quidem est 
hoc opus Taruisii per Magistru[m] | Ioann | 
em Vercellium. Anno salutis. MCCCCLXXXIII. | 


[92] ff 4°. Tarvisi, Johannes Vercellensis, 1483. 
{Hain no. 13113.| 


[Contains Beroaldus, P., Annotationes jn 
Commentarios Servi in Virgilium. 1482.) 


306. PLoTiNus. [circa 204-270 4.D.] [Opera 
a Marsilio Ficino latine reddita.] {ete. F. ab] 
quod in nostro exemplari desideratur) IN 
HOC | VOLVMINE CON | TINENTUR 
LIBRI PLO | TINI.LITILCUM COMMEN 
TARIIS MARSILII FICINI | FLOREN. 
TINI AD MA | GNANIMVM LAVREN 
TIUM MEDICEM. | [F. 2a (c. sign. aii); 


.PROHEMIVM MARSILIL FICINI FLO. 


RENTINI IN PLOTINVM |! AD MAGNA. 
NIVM LAVREN | TIUM MEDICEM 
PATRIAE SERVATOREM. [F. 440a: 
MAGNIFICO SVMPTV LAVRENTII 
MEDICIS PATRIAE SERVATORIS | IM. 
PRESSIT EX ARCHETYPO | ANTONIVS 
MISCOMINVS | FLORENTIAE | ANNO. 
NONIS MAIJ. | REGI- 
STR. et insign. typogr. c. litt. AM. Acced. 
emendatio 2 ff. f. r. ch. c. f. 44-45 1) 

442 ff F°. Florentiae, Antonius Bartholomaci 
Mischominus, 1492. 

[Hain no. *13121.] 

[Editis princepo.| 

[MS. title-page supplied later.| 

307. PLutarcHus. [circa 350-430 
[De invidia et odio.] [F. 37a c. sign. h): 
PLVTARCHI LIBELLVS DE DIFFEREN- 
TIA INTER | ODIVM ET INVIDIAM 
INCIPIT FOELICITER. | 


[In- Censorinus. De die natali. *** 1407. ff 37-38.) 


*308. PoGcius FLORENTINUS, JOHANNES 
Franciscus. [1380-1439 A.pD.] [Facetiarum 
liber].[F. 1a (c.sign.a2.):] POGII FLORE}- 
TINI ORATORIS CLARISSIMI FACETIA- 
RVM LIBER INCIPIT FELICITER. [F. 
50b:] Pogii florentini secretari apostolici 
facetia{rum] liber absolut{us] | e{st] feliciter. 
Impressum Venetiis anno. M.CCCCLXXXVIL. | 
Die. x. mensis Aprilis. 

[50] ff 4°. Venetiis, 1487. 

[Hain no. 13193.] 

*309. Poccius FLORENTINUS, JOHANNES 
FRANcIscus. [1380-1450 A.D.] [Facetiarum 
liber.] [F. 1a. tit.] Pogii florentini oratoris 
| clarissimi fiacetiarum (sic) | 
([F. 1b:] POGII FLORENTINI ORATORIS 
CLA | RISSIMI FACFTIARUM (sic) LIBER 
INCIPIT FELICITER. | [F. 58%. I. 26 
fabulandiq{ue] consuetudo sublata. | Fins. | 
[F. 58°. Insign. typogr.] CEST MON DESIR 
DE DIEV. SERVIR. POUR. ACUERIR 


SON BON PLAISIR. : 
[58] ff 4°. [Parisiis, Michael Niger, le 1495: 
[Copinger no. 4787.] 


| 


310. POLITIANUS, ANGELUS. [1454-1494 
a.D.] Miscellanea. [F. 1a (c. sign ai:] ANGELI 
POLITIANI MISCELLANEORVM CEN- 
TV | RIAE PRIMAE AD LAVRENTIVM 
MEDICEM | PRAEFATIO. | [F. 91a:] 
FINIS. | [F. 91b:] Impressit ex archetypo 
Antonius Miscominus. Familiares | quidam 
Politiani recognouere. Politianus Ipse | nec 
Hortographian se sit nec omnino | alienam 
prestare culpam. | Florentiae Anno Salutis. 
m.cccc. | Lxxx1x. Decimotertio | kalendas 
octobris. [Insign. typogr. F. 92a. registr.] 


2 ff. F°. Florentiae, Antonius Bartholomaei 
Miscominus, 1489. 

[Hain no. 

[Our co ks ff 93-04. “‘Emendationes,”” men- 
tioned by Hain. were 

Covers and “Beersted made from ancient ecclesiastic 

icated and illuminated vellum manuscripts. 
[Numerous quotations in Greek type.] 


311. PotiTiANUS, ANGELUS. [1454-1404 
A.D.] Miscellaneorum centuria prima ad 
laurentium medicem. 

[In- Beroaldus, P. Annotationes centum 1496. 
ff 39-83.) 

Pore JOHN XxXI 


See—Hispanus, PETRUS, POSTEA JOHAN- 
NES XXI. Papa 


*312, [PROGNOSTICON DE MUTATIONE AERIS. 
Acced: Hippocratis libellus de medicorum 
astrologia, a Petro de Abano in Latinum 
traductus.] [F. 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] Opusculu[m] 
reperto[rjii_p[rlonosticon in | mutationes 
aeris tam via astrologica | q{uam] metheo[r]o- 
logica vti sapie[n]tes expe |- rientia com- 
perientes voluerunt pfer]q{uam] | vtilissime 
o[rjdinatu[m] incipit sidere felici | [et] 
Plrlimo p[rjohemiu[m]. | [F. 50a:] Hyppo- 
cratis libellus de medico[rJu[m] astrologia 
finit: a Petro de abbano | in latinu|m] tra- 
duct(us]. Imp[rlessus est arte ac diligentia 
mira Erhardi Rat- | dolt de Augusta Imper- 
ante inclyto Iohanne Mocenico duce Uene- | 
to[rju{m]: Anno salutifere incarnationis. 1485. 
| Uenetijs. | 
B a ff 4°. Venetiis, Erhardus Ratdolt de Augusta, 

ain no. 13393.) 


313. ProLeMazus ALEXANDR., CLAUDIUS. 
[circa 127-151 a.p.] [Opus quadripartitum.] 
[F. 1a tit.:] § Liber quadripartiti Ptholemei | 

Centiloquium eiusdem. | § Centiloquium 
hermetis. | § Eiusdem de stellis beibenijs. | 
§ Centiloquium bethem. [et] de horis planeta- 
[rum] | § Eiusde[m] de significatione tripli- 
citatum ortus. | § Centu[m] quinquaginta 
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plro]po[sitioJnes Almansoris. | § Zahel de 
interrogationibus. | § Eiusdem de electionibus. 
| § Eiusde|m] de te[m]pofrum] significa- 
tionibus in iudicijs. | § Messahallach de 
receptionibus planetaru[m]. | § Eiusdem de 
interrogationibus. | § Epistola eiusde|m] 
cu[m] duodecim capitulis. | § Eiusdem de 
reuolutionibus anno[rum] mundi. | [F. 154a 
(c. n. 152) col. 2.:] Explicit messahallah: 
in reuolutione annorum mundi. | Uenetijs per 
Bonetum locatellu[m]; impensis nobilis. viri | 
Octauiani scoti ciuis Modoetiensis. | M.cccc.- 
LXXXXIII. 13. kalendas Januarias. | [Registr. et 


insign. typogr. c. litt. OSM.] 
[152] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetien- 
sis, per Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomen- 


Sis, 1493- 
(Hain no. 13544-] 


*314. PuBLicius FLORENTINUS, JACOBUS. 
[circa 1420-1475 A.D.] [Artis oratoriae epi- 
tome.] [F. 1 vacat. F. 2a (c. sign. A):] ORA- 
TORIAE ARTIS EPITOMA: *** INSUPER 
ET PERQUAM FACILIS MEMO- | RIAE 
ARTIS MODUS *** [F. 51b:] Iacobi Publici 
Florentini ars memorifa]e feliciter incipit | 
*** (F. 66b:] Erhardus Ratdolt auguste[n]sis 
ingenio miro & arte p[er] polita im- | pressioni 
mirifice dedit. 1485. pridie calen[{das]. feb- 


ruarii. Venetiis. | 

[66] ff il. 12 wood-cuts. 4°. Venetiis, Erhardus 
Ratdolt de Augusta, 1485. 

{Hain no. 13546.] 


**315. PuBLiciIUS FLORENTINUS, JACOBUS. 
[circa 1420-1475 A.D.] [Ars memorativa.] [F. 
1a. tit.:] §Jacobi publicii in arte memofrlie. | 
Item Regimen sanitatis salernitanum nec non 
| magistri Arnoldi de noui villa. | § Venundan- 
tur parrhisiis in vico sancti Iacobi ab Alex- 
and[rjo aliatte e regione diui benedicti. | [F. 
12a:] Explicit ars memoratiua | Iacobi publicii. 
| [F. 12b:] Regimen sanitatis | [F. 18b:] § Hoc 
opus optatur quod flos medicine vocatur. | 

[18] ff 4°. Parisiis, Alexander Alyate de Mediolano, 
[circa 1490.] 

[Not in Hain.] 

316. Purpacuius, GeorGius. [1423-1461 
A.D.] Theoricae nouae planetar[um]. 

‘ot de Sacro Bosco, J. Sphaera mundi. 1490. ff 
30b-47b.] 

315. PuRLILIARUM, Iacosus. Comes [circa 
—1308 a.p.] [De generosa liberorum educa- 
tione.] [F. 1a tit. (c.n.1.): DE LIBERORVM - 
EDVCATIONE. | [F. 1b:] IOANNIS BAP| 
TISTE VRANII CARMEN | AD LECTO | 
REM | [F. 2a (c.n.11):] IACOBUS COMES 
PURLILIARUM | CLARISSIMIS. | AC 
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ORNATISSIMIS | CON REGVLIS SVIS: 
SALVTEM. | [F. 16a (c.n.xvi.):] IACOBI 
PVRLILIARVM COMI | TIS DE GENE- 
ROSA LIBE | RORVM EDVCATIO | NE 
LIBELLVS FAV- | STE FINIT. | ACCV- 
RATISSIME IMPRESSVM | TARVISII 
PER GERARDVM | DE FLANDRIA. 
ANNO SALV | TIS. m.ccce.xcu. DIE. x1. 
SEP | TEMBRIS. SUB MAGNIFICO | 
PRAETORF (sic) AVGUSTINO FOS- | 


CARINI. | [F. 16b vacat. F. 17a:] FRANCI- . 


SCVS NIGER VENETVS | DOCTOR: 
IACOBO. N. EXCELLEN- | TISSIMO 
PURLILIARVMCOMITI: | VIRODOCTIS- 
SIMO: AC VTRIVS- | QVE HVMANI- 
TATIS PARENTI: | FOELICITATEM. | 
[F. 18b:] FINIS. | [4. r. ch. c. ff. n. 25 1:] 

18 ff 4° Tarvisii, Gerardus de Lisa de Flandria, 


1492. 
no. *13608.] 


**317 QUAESTIONES NATURALES ANTIQUO- 
RUM PHILOSOPHORUM DE DIVERSIS GENERIBUS 
CIBORUM ET POoTUS.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Questiones 
naturales anti- | quo[rjum philosopho{rjum 
tractantes de diuersis | generibus cibo[r]um 
et potus. *** [F. 10a:] Imp|[rjessum in 
Colonia apud conuentu[m] p[rjedicato[rjum 
per me Co[r]nelium de Zyrychzee. | 

{10] ff il. 4°. Coloniae, Cornelius de Zyrichzee, 
[circa 1500.] 

[Reichling no. 706.] 

317. RaBanus Maurus, MAGNENTIUs, AB- 
BAS Arcuiepisc. Mocunt. [circa 
776-856 a.p.] [Opus de universo.] [F. 1a:] 
Epistola Rabani ad ludouicum regem | 
inuictissimu[m] [et]c. incipit foeliciter. | [F. 
col. 2:] vna | potestas vna coopferjatio 
est. 

R singulare, circa 1467.]} 

*318. Ravennas, Petrus. [1448-1518 a.p.] 
Phoenix seu de artificiosa memoria. [F. 1a 
tit.:| Foenix Dfomijni Petri Raue[n]natis 
Memoriae Magistri | [F. 2a (c. sign. a ii):= 
Artificiosa Memoria Clarissimi Iuris Vtrius 
Doctoris | & Militis domini Petri Raue[n]na- 
tis lura Canonica ordi | narie de sero legentis 
in Celeberrimo Gymnasio Pata | uino in hoc 
libello continentur. | [F. 16b:] Bernardinus 
de Choris de Cremona Impressor dele | otus 
Impressit Venetias (sic) Die x. Ianuarii. 
m.ccccexc!. | [Insign. typogr. c. litt. B.C. 
4. ch. c. s. 28-29 I.] 

16 ff. 4°. Venetiis, Bernardinus de Choris Cremonen- 


Sis, 1491. 
(Hain no. *13697.] 


*319. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum), 
[F. 1a. tit.:] Regimen sanitatis. [F. 2} 
§Incipit regimen sanitatis salernitanu|m] 
Arnaldo de villa noua *** m.cccc. octuage- 
simo. *** [F. 83b:] Hoc opus optatu 
qluod] flos medicine vocatur. | §Tractatus 
excellentissimus qui de regimine sa | nitatis 
nuncupatur. §Finit feliciter. | 

Hainopinges mo. 

ane 

320. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum] [F. 
1a:] Regimen sanitatis salernitanu|m] neo- 
no{njn et | magf[ist]ri Arnoldi [de] noua 
feliciter i{njcipit | A[n]glorum regi scripsit 
scola to | ta salerni: [F. 135a:] Explicit regimen 
sanitatis compositum seu ordi | natum a 
magistro Arnoldo de villa noua Cathalo | no 


omnium medicorum viuentium Gemma. | 
[135] ff 4°. [Lovanii, Johannes de Westphalix, 
Paderbornensis, circa 1480.] 
{Hain no. 13749.] 


321. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 
1a. (c. sign. ai):] Regimen sanitalis [sic] 
salernitanu[m] necno{n] [et] | mfalgiistin 
Arnoldi de noua villa Feliciter incipit. | [F. 
136b. (c. sign. sv):] Hoc opfus] optatur 
q{uod] flos medicine vocat[{ur]. [F. 137 
vacat. F. 138a. (c. sign. ti):] Incipit liber de 
co[n]seruatione cojr]pfor]is de re | gimime 
sanitatis. *** [F. 166b. (c. sign. yv):] Explict 
regimen sanitatis compositum | seu ofrjd- 
natum a magistro Arnoldo de villa noua 
Cathalano omnium medicorum viuen | tum 
Gemma. | 

tae ff 4°. [Coloniae, circa 1480.] 

Hain no. 13751.] 

322. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum,] |F. 
1a. tit.:] REgimen sanitatis Salerni | [F. 28 
Regimen sanitatis Salernitanu[m]: necnola| 
et ma= | gistri Arnoldi de noua villa feliciter 
Incipit. | [F. 87b:] Hoc opus optatur quod fles 
medicine vocatur. | 

88] ff 4°. [Parisiis, Guido Mercator, circa 1484] 

Copinger no. 5063.] 

*323. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum| 
[F. 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] Regimen sanitats 
salernitanu[m]. necnon | 
[de] noua uilla. feliciter i{n]cipit | *** 
136a:] Explicit regimen sanitatis compositum 
seu ordi{[nja | tum a magistro arnoldo de 
villa noua Cathalono o[{m] | nium medicorum 


viuentium gemma. | es 
36] ff 4°. [Lovanii, Johannes de Westphalia, cue 


1485.] 
[Copinget no. 5056.] 
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324. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 
1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] Incipit regime[n] sanitatis 
salernitanu[m] excellentissimu[m] p({r]o [con]- 
ser | uatio(nje sanitatis toti[us] humani 
generis. *** [F. 8ob:] Regimen sanitatis. | 

80] ff 4°. [Lugduni, n. pub., circa 1485.] 

Copinger no. 5058.] 


325. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum]. [F. 
12b. c. sig. ciiii:] Regimen sanitatis | §Regimen 
sanitatis salernitanum necnon et magi | stri 
Arnoldi de noui villa feliciter incepit [sic]. | 
[F. 18b. c. sig. ciili:] §Hoc opus optatur quod 
flos medicine vocatur. | 


{In- Publicius, J. Ars memorativa. *** circa 1490. 
ff 12b-18b.] 


326. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 
1a. tit.:] Regimen sanitatis cum ex- | posi- 
tio[nje magistri Arnal | di de villanoua. | [F. 
64b:] Hoe opus optatur quod | flos medicine 
vocatur. | Tractatus qui de regimine sanitatis 
nuncupatur: finit | feliciter. Imp/rjessus 
argen. anno domini. M.cccc.xci. | In die 
sancti Thome cantuariensis. | 


Pa ff 4°. Argentorati, n. pub., 1491. 
Hain no. 13757.] 

According to Proctor this edition is a Venetian reprint 
of the genuine edition printed at Argentorati. 


327. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 
1a. tit.:] Regimen sanitatis. | [F. 2a:] Incipit 
regime(n] sanitat[is] salernitanu[m] excelle[n]- 
tissimu[m] p{ro] [con]ser | uatione sanitatlis]. 
*** [F. 80a:] Hoc opus optatur q[uod] flos 
medicine vocatur. | Tractatus qui de regimine 
sanitatis nu(njcupat{ur] | Finit feliciter. 
Imp[rjessus Argen. Anno d[omi]ni | M.cccc.- 
die sancti Thome ca[n]tuarien{sis]. | 

4 n. pub., 1491. 

uine edition. 

328. [Regimen sanitatis salernitanum.] [F. 
1a:] REGIMEN SA = | nitatis cum exposi- 
tione magi | stri Arnaldi de Villa No- | va 
cathellano .novi- | ter impressus. | [Typ. 
xyl.] [F. tb. vacat. F. 2a. c. sign. a ii:] IN- 
CIPIT REGIMEN SANITATIS SALER- 
NITA= | [F. 60a:] § Impressum Venetiis 
Bernadinu{m] Venetu[m] de Vitalibus. | 

(60) f 1 pl. 4°. Venetiis, Bernardinus Venetus de 


us, iCir 
[Not in 14951 


7 

329. REGIMEN SanitaTis SALERNITA- 
NUM.] IF. 1a.] LE regime tres vtile et tres- 
proufita | ble pour conseruer et garder la san | 


te du corps humain | [F. 119b : 
. Itgb. 1.7:] Cy 
fine le regime de sante tresutile et tresproufi- 
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table | pour conseruer et garder le corps 
humain. | 

_ [120] ff. 4°. [Lugduni, Johannes Dupré, de Prato, 
circa 1490. 

[Copinger IT. no. 659.] 

330. [Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum.] [F. 
1a. tit.:.] REGIMEN SA= | nitatis cu[m] 
expositione magistri Arnal- | di de villanoua 
Cathellano Nouiter impi[rjessus. | [F. 82b:] 
HOc opus optatur: quod | Flos medicine 
vocatur. | 

82] ff 4°. [Venetiis, n. pub., circa 1500.] 

Copinger no. 5052.] 

331. REGIOMONTANUS, JOHANNES. [1436- 
1476 a.D.] Calendarium, Disputationum Ioan- 
nis de monte regio contra cremonensia in 
planetarum | theoricas deliramenta praefatio. | 

te de Sacro Bosco, J. Sphaera mundi. 1490. ff 22a- 
30a. 

332. Recius, [circa 1450-1500 
A.D.] [Epistolae Plinii.] [F. 1a tit. (c. sign. a): ] 
Raphaelis Regii epistolae Plynii: qua libri 
naturalis histo | riae Tito Vespasiano dedi- 
cantur: enarrationes. [F. 1b:] RAPHAEL 
REGIVS DOMINICO GRIMANNO PA- | 
TRICIO VENETO EQVITI SPLENDI- 
DISSIMO SE | NATORIQVE SAPIEN- 
TISSIMO SALVTEM. | [Scripta est ep.:] 
Pa | duae pridiae [sic] nonas martias. 
MCCCCLXxxx. | [F. 2a (c. sign. a2):] IN 
PLINII MAIORIS EPISTOLAM AD TI- 
TVM VE SPASINVM RAPHAELIS 
REGII ENARRATIONES. | [F. 37a:] *** 
rogat Gulielmus Tridi- | nensis cognomento 
Anima mia: cuius opera hoc opusculum | 
Venetiis fuit descriptum Principe Augustino 
Barbadico de | cimo Calendas Iunias. mcccc- 


LXXXxX. | 
[38] ff 4°. Venetiis, Guillielmus (de Plano) Cereto de 
Tridino de Monteferrato cognomento anima mia, 


1490. 
no. 13810.] 


333. Ruasis s. ABUBECHER, MOHAMMED, 
FIL. ZACHARIAE AL Rasis, Mepic. [860-932 
A.D.] [Tractatus decem medici. Eiusdem liber 
divisionum et alii tractatus. Galieni, Hippo- 
cratis, Joannis (Mesue) Damasceni aliorum- 
que opuscula.] [F. 1a:] Abubecri rasis fill 
zacharie liber. | *** [F. 218 a:] Impjrjessum 
Mediolani per p[rjudentes | opifices Leonar- 
dum pachel [et] Uldericum | scinzcenceller 
Teuthonicos anno a natiuita | te domini 
Millesimo quadringentessimo | octuagessimo 
p{rjimo. xvi. k{a]l[end]as martias. | 

[218] ff F°. Mediolani, Leonardus Pachel Ingol- 


stadiensis, et Ulricus Scinzenzeller, Alemannus, 1431. 
{Hain no. 13891.] 
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334. Ruasis s. ABUBECHER, MOHAMMED, 
FIL. ZACHARIAE AL Rasis, Mepic. [860-932 
A.D.] [Liber ad Almansorem, etc.] [F. 1a:] 
Contenta in hoc volumine. | §Liber Rasis 
ad almanso[rjem. *** [F. 159b:] §Explicit hoc 
opus mandato [et] expensis nobilis viri do | 
mini Octauiani Scoti Ciuis Modoetiensis. 
per Bone | tum Locatellum Bergomensem. 
i497. die septimo me{n]- | sis Octob[rlis. | 

[159] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetiens- 
is, per Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 


no. 13893.] 


*335. Ruasis s. ABUBECHER, MOHAMMED, 
FIL. ZACHARIAE AL Rasis, Mepic. [860-932 
A.D.] [Liber nonus ad Almansorem cum 
commentario Sillani de Nigris.] [F. 1a:] 
Almanso[rjis liber Nonus | cum expositione 
Syllani. | [F. 2a:] §Incipit nonus liber Alman- 
so[r]lis cum expo | sitione eiusdem clarissimi 
docto[rjis Syllani de | nigris de Papia. | [F. 
89b:] §Excellentissimi doctoris domini Petri 
de | Tussignano Recepte super nono alma[n]- 
soris fe | liciter fintunt Impresse Uenetiis per 
Otinum | Papiensem de Luna. Anno salutis. 


m.cccc | xcvil. x11. Calfendas]. Augusti. | *** 
[89] ff F°. Venetiis, Otinus de Luna Papiensis, 1497. 
[Hain no. 13897.] 


336. Ropericus Sanctius, Episc. ZAmMo- 
RENSIS. [1404-1470 A.D.] [Speculum vitae 
humanae.] [F. 1a:] Ad _ sanctissimu[m] et 
B. d[omi]n{uJm. *** Paulum secu[njdum | 
pontificem maximu|m]. liber incipit dictus 
speciu]l[uJm vite | humane. *** [F. 125b:] 
Finit liber dictus Speculu|m] vite humane. *** 
recta[m] [et] his specula[n]di | p[re]scribendo 
norma(m] a Ginthero zainer ex Reutlingen | 
clul progenito, vrbe aut[em] co{m]manenti 
Augustensi: arte | impressoria in mediu[m] 
feliciter deditus: Anno a partu | virginis 
salutifero Milesimo quadringentesimo sep | 
tuagesimo primo: ydus vero lIanuarias tercio. 
[Registr.] 

[128] ff F°. Augustae Vindelicorum, Giinther 
Zainer de Reutlingen, 1471. 

[Hain no. 13940.] 

Rare and beautiful specimen from the press at 
Augsburg. 

ROLAND OF PARMA 

See—CaPELLUTUS CHRYSOPOLITANUS, 
ROLANDUS 
ROLEVINCK, WERNER 
See FASCICULUS TEMPORUM 
ROLEVINCK, WERNER 
See—ForMULA VIVENDA CANONICORUM 

ROSELLA. 

See—Sa is s. TROUAMALA, BAPTISTA DE 


337. DE Rose. Aretinus, A. [-1469 an] 
Tractatus de ieiuniis. [F. 1a.:] Tractane 
de leiuniis compositus | per dominu|n] 
Antoniu[m] de Rosellis | utriusque jus 
doctorem | 6b:] Ideo | ad 
ieiunia eleuetis ut domnilum] sit in ret 
bucliJo[nje vo | biscum. Amen. | Tabula huizs 
tractatus. | 


[6] ff. 4°. [Romae, Bartholomaeus Guldinbeck & 
Sultz, circa 1475. 
[Reichling no. 311.] 
RUSTICHELLI, P1ETRO TorRIGIANO 
SeE—TurRIsANuS CARTHUS. 


338. SaBELLicus, M. Antonivs Coots, 
HistorioGr. VENET. [1438-1503 [Decs- 
dis rerum Venetarum IV.] [F. 1a. vacat. F. 1b} 
M. Antonii Sabellici in tris et triginta suos 
[rum] Venetar[um] Libros Epitoma. | [F. 72. (c. 
sign. a):} EPISTOLA AD PRINCIPEM ET 
PATRES | [F. 8a. (sign. a11):] PRAEFATIO 
| [F. 1a. (c. sign. a111):] PRIMAE DECADIS 
LIBER PRIMUS] [F. 238a:] Finis. | Hoc opus 
Impressum Venetiis Arte et industria optim | 
uiri Andreae de Toresanis de Asula Anno 
| M.cccctxxxvil. Die xx1. | Madii. Angus 
tino Bar | badico Inclyto | principe. | [F. 
239a:] Recognitio ex collatione Archetype et 
impressionis. | 

[240] ff F°. Venetiis, Andreas Toresanus de Asula, 
I 


7. 
[Hain no. 14053.] 


339. SABUNDE, RAYMUNDUS DE. [-14}4 
A.D.] [Theologia naturalis s. liber creaturarum 
[F. 1a. (c. sign. Ai) vacat. F. 2a (c. sign. Al 
7a col. 2. tab. F. ga (c. sign. ai):] Incpt 
theologia naturalis si | ue liber creatura{rum| 
specialit[er] de ho | mine et de natura eis 
inqua[n]tum | homo et de his q[ue] sulnjt « 
necessaria | ad cognosce[n]dum seipsu|m| ¢ 
deum | et o[mn]e debitu[m] ad q[uod] homo 
tenet[ur] et | obligatfur] tam deo 
proxi{m]o [com]po | sit[us] a venerabili wo 
mfalglist]ro Ray | mu{n]do de Sabujnjde 
artib[us] et me | dicina doctore. et i[n] saci 
pagina | egregio professore | Prologuls] | (4) 
D laude[m] et glo | riam altissime et | 
256a col. 1:] Explicit liber creatura|rum] seu 
nature siue de ho[mli{nje plro|pter que|m 
alie | creature suln]t. ex cuifus| | 
nitio[nJe illu{m]i{nJat[us] hfomin]o i[n] cog 
[ni]tio[nJe [deli et creatura- | ru[m}. Impir 
sus Daue[n]trie pler] me Ry {chardula! 


paffroed. | [F. 256b:] Theologia naturals, 


[256] ff F°. Daventriae, Ric 
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*340, SAcRO Busto veL Sacro Busco VEL 
Sacro BoscHo ANGLIcUS, JOHANNES DE. 
[circa 1220-1256 A.D.] [Opus sphaericum] [F. 
1a. tit.:] SPHAERA | MUNDI. | [F. 1b. icon. 
xyl. F. 2a. c. sign. a ii:} SPHAERAE mundi 
compendium foeliciter inchoat. | *** Co[n]tra- 
| qiue] cremone[n]sia i{n] planetar[um] theo- 
ricas delyramenta Ioan{njis de moj[n]teregio 
disputa- | [tiJo[njes *** Nec no[{n] Georgii 
purbachii: i[n] eoru(n]de[m] motus planeta- 
rlum] ac | curatis. theoricae. *** [F. 47b:] 
Hoc quoq|ue] sideralis scientie singulare opus- 
culum Impressum est Venetiis man- | dato 
& expensis nobilis uiri Octauini scoti ciuis 
modoetiensis Anno Salutis | M.cCCC.LXXXxX. 
quarto nonas octobris. | [F. 48a:] REGIS- 
TRUM. | *** FINIS. | [Rubra typ. insig. c. 
litt. OSM.) 


[48] ff il. 1 wood-cut. 4°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, 
Modoetiensis, per [Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. 


Be 


341. SALEMO Episc. CoNSTANTIENS. [-919 
A.D.] [Glossae.] | [F. 1a. col. 1:] Epistola pre- 
libaticia in sequentis | operis commendationem 
brevi- | bus absoluta incipit foeliciter: | (L) 
ATINE | quidem log|ens] | et proprie- | [Eod. 
pag. col. 2:] Salemonis ecclesie Constantiensis 
| ep[iscop]i glosse ex illustrissimis collecte | 
auctoribus incipiunt foeliciter: | |expl. f. 287b. 
col. 2. 1. $1.:] cogitationis ut supra. | 


[287] ff F°. [Augustae Vindelicorum, Monasterium 
SS. Ulrici et Afrae, circa 1474.] 
[Hain no. 14134.] 


SALERNUM, SCHOOL OF 
See—REGIMEN SANITATIS SALERNITANUM 


*342. Saticeto, GuILIELMUS DE, MEDIC. 
PLacenT. [circa 1210-1277 a.p.] [Summa 
conservationis et curationis.] [F. 1 vacat. 
desider.} [F. 2a:] In nomine domini nostri | 
Ch{rlisti [et] matris eius virginis Marie. 
[F. 178a:] Imp([rjessu{m] Uenetiis Anno 

omini. M.CCCCLXXXx. | die. vi1s. mensis Madij 
*** FINIS LAUS DEO | Finito lib{r]o refera- 
mus gratia Ch{rlisto. | 

[178] ff F°. Venetiis, [Johannes et Gregorius de 


de Forlivio}, . 


*343. SALiceTo, GuiLiELMuS DE MeEpICc. 
PLACENT. [circa 1210-1277 a.p.] [De salute 
corporis cum Iohannis de Turrecremata trac- 
tatu de salute animae.] [F. 1a tit.:] in presenti 
libello continen | tur duo singulares et peru- 
tiles tractatus. *** [F. rb;] §In presenti 
codice. *** [F. 13b:] Explicit tractatus de 


INCUNABULA, COLLEGE OF PuysICIANS OF PHILADELPHIA 
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salute | anime: Editus per reuerendissimu[m] 
patrem dominu[m] Cardi | nalem de Thurre 
cremata: ordinis predicatorum. eximiu[m] sac- 
re | pagine professore[m]. Anno domini. 
M.cccc.xcv. Impressum | Lypezk per Arnol- 
dum de Colonia. | [4. g. ch. c. f. 37 1.] 
Lipsiae, Arnoldus de Colonia, 1495. 
ain no.* 141542.] 

344. Satis S. TROUAMALA, BAPTISTA DE 
[circa —1496 A.D.] Summa casuum conscientiae 
dicta Rosella seu Baptistiana. [F. 1a tit.:] 
Summa Rosella. [F. 1b-4b tabb. F. 4a (c. 
sign. a. & n. 1):] Incipit liber que Rosella 
casuum ap | pellatur. editus per venerandum 
reli | giosum fratre|m] Baptistam troua-. 
mala[m] | ordinis minorum obseruantie pro- 
fesso | rem integerrimum. | (r) Osella hec 
casuum dudum | Baptistiniana nu[n] cupata 
[iJn | [etc. F. 555b (c. n. §51):] Explicit Rosella: 
opus utile: dilige[n]tis | simeque eme[n]da- 
tu[m]; ac i{m]pressum cura | et studio viri 
prestantis Georgi | Arriuabeni Ma[n]tuani 
vene | tjs Augustino Barbadi | co Pri{n]|cipe 
sapie[n] tissi[mo] | atque iustissi[mo] Anno | 
Christia[nje salutis | m.cccctxxxxv.v. Idus 
Se|ptembres. | [Registr. F. 556a epigrammata 
duo ad emptorem et ad impressorem. F. 556b 
insign. typogr. c. litt. A. G. F. 5572. (c. n. 1):] 
Rubrice iuris ciuilis et canonici. et primo ru | 
brice, fform (sic) et primo. | [etc. Expl. f. 568 
(c. no. 12) 8. g. ch. c. f. et ff. n. 2. col. 44l. 4 
ff. non. num. 551 et 12 ff. num. 1f. non num.] 

[4], $51 & 12, [1] ff. 4°. Venetiis, Georgius de Rivabe- 
Nnius, vabenus tuanus, 1495. 

{Hain no. 14183.] 

*345. SAVONAROLA DE FERRARIA. HIER- 
ONYyMuS, OrDIN. PRAEDICAT. [1452-1488 A.D.] 
[Ricetto contra morbo spirituale.}] [F. 1a:] 
§Frate Hieronymo da Ferrara del ordine de 
predicatori a | suoi dilecti fratelli in Christo 
Iesu gratia pace & conso | latione dello spirito 
sancto. | [F. 2a. I. 10:] §In conuentu sancti 
Marci Florentie. xv. Iulii. m.cccc. | Lxxxxvit. 
| Laude di fra Hier. ad infiammareil core al 
diuino amore. | *** 

[2] ff 4°. [Florentiae, Bartholomaeo di Francesco 

e’Libri, Fiorentino, 1497.] 
{Hain no. 14371.] 
SAVONAROLA, GIOVANNI MICHELE 
See—SAVONAROLA, MICHAEL, PatTav. 
MeEbpic. 


346. SAVONAROLA, Patav. Me- 
pic. [1384-1462 a.p.] [Opus medicinae seu 
practica de aegritudinibus de capite usque ad 
pedes.] [F. 1a. tit.:] P[rjactica Ioannis Mi- 
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chaelis Sauonarole. | |F. 2a:] §Ad Sigismun- 
du[m] Polcastru[m] Uiru[m] quippe ingenios- 
issi | mum operi p[rjactico deditu[m] amicum 
optimum. | [F. 7a:] §Ilonnis Michaelis Sauon- 
arole Patauini clarissimi | ac sui te|m]po[r]is 
medico|rum] p[riJncipis opus p[rjacticum in sex 
tra- | ctatus diuisum feliciter incipit. | [F. 
282a:] *** Imp[rjessum venetijs ma[n] | dato 
[et] expensis. Nobilis Uiri d[omi]ni Octauiani 
Scoti Ci- | uis Modoetie[n]sis. 1497. Quinto 
Kalfendas]. Iulias | Per B[o]netum Locatellum 
Bergomensem. | 


[282] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetien- 
sis, per Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 


lain no. 14484.] 


*347. SAVONAROLA, MICHAEL, Patav. ME- 
pic. [1384-1462 a.p.] |Canonica de febribus.] 
[F. 1a. tit.:] Practica Sauonarole De Febribus: 
[F. 2a:] Canonica de febribus magistri Mi- 
chaelis sa | uonarole ad Raynerium siculum 
incipit. | [F. 111b:] Ad laudem omnipote[n]tis 
dei: ac gloriose eius | matris Marie *** Venetiis 
imp[re]ssum pfer] Christo- | ferum de pe[n]sis 
de Mandello anno Domini. mc | cccLXxxxvl. 
die. xvi. Octobris. Laus deo. | *** 

[111] ff F°. Venetiis, Christophorus de Pensis de 
Mandello, 1496. 

[Hain no. 14488.] 

*348. SAVONAROLA, MicHaEL, Patav. Me- 
pic. [1384-1462 a.p.] [Summa de pulsibus, 
urinis et egestionibus.] |F. 1a. tit.:] SAVON- 
AROLA DE PVLSIBVS | VRINIS: ET 
EGESTIONIBVS. | [F. 44a:] Impressum 
Venetiis per Magistrum Cristofo- | rum de 
Pensis de Mandello. M.cccc.txxxxvil. die | 
decimo mensis Februarii. | 

[44] ff F°. Venetiis, Christophorus de Pensis de 
Mandello, 1497. 

[Hain no. 14491.] 

*349. SAVONAROLA, MICHAEL, Patav. ME- 
pic. [1384-1462 a.p.] [De balneis et thermis 
naturalibus omnibus Italiae.] [F. 1a. tit.:] 
SAVONAROLA DE OMNI- | BVS MVNDI 
BALNEIS. | [F. 32a:] Impressum Venetiis 
per Cristoferu[m] de Pensis | de Mandello die. 
xx. Nouembris. | *** 

[32] ff F°. Venetiis, Christophorus de Pensis de 
Mandello, [1497]. 

[Hain no. 14492.] 

*350. SAVONAROLA, MicHAEL, Patav. ME- 
pic. [1384-1462 a.p.] [De balneis et thermis 
naturalibus omnibus Italiae.] [F. 1a:] Ad Illus- 
trem d[omi]n[u]m Bo[r]siu[m] estensem Ca | 
strinoui tortonensis d[omi]n[u]m. libellus Mi- 
cha | elis Sauonarole [IIlustris p[ri]ncipis 
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d[omi]ni leo | nelli marchio[nlis estensis phiys}. 
ici.de balneis [et] | termis naturalibus omnibys 
ytalie sicq{ue] to | tius o[r]bis 
busq[ue] ea{rum] i[n]cipit feliciter. | [F, 
Explicit liber de balneis let] termis na | 
turalibus o[mn]ibus ytalie 
qlue] earu[m].editus a d[omi]no Michaele Sauo 
| narola. imp[rjessus Ferrarie pler] mfalgiist) 
rum Andream gallum. M°.ccccLxxxv’, die x° 
me[n]sis noue[m]b[r]is. Deo grfatilas. Finis, | 
Registru[m] huius libri. | 

4 Andreas Bellfortis Gallus, 1485. 

SAXONIA, HENRICUS DE 

See—HENRICUS DE SAXONIA 


*351. SCANAROLUS MUTINENS., ANTONIUS. 
[circa 1450-1500 A.D.] |Disputatio de morbo 
Gallico.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Disputatio Utilis de mor 
| bo gallico Et opinio[n]is | Nicolai Leo{n}iceni 
Co[n] | firmatio co[n]tra Ad | uersarium Ean | 
de[m] opinione[m] oppugnan | tem. | [F. 16a; 
Explicit disputatio Vtilis de Morbo Gallico| 
Impressu|m] Bononiae, Die uero. xxv1. | Mar- 
til. M.cccc. | LXxxx. | vim. | § | 

[16] ff 4°. Bononiae, [Benedictus Hectoris, Bono 
niensis}, 1498. 

[Hain no. 14505.] 

352. SCHEDEL, HARTMANNUS. [circa 1410- 
1485 a.D.] [Liber chronicarum.] [F. 1a tit. litt. 
ligno incisis:] REgister des | buchs der Cro | 
niken und geschichten | mit figure[n] und 
pildnus | sen von anbegin[n] der welt | bis auf 
dise vn[n]sere Zeit. | [F. 2a—10b tab. F. 11 
(c. n. j.):] Ein kurtze beschreybung des wercks 
der sechs tag von dem geschopff der werlt die 
vorrede. | [F. 297b:] Hie ist entlich beschlossen 
das buch der Cronicken *** Anthonien | 
koberger daselbt zu Niirmberg gedruckt. *** 
Volbracht am[n] yyiij. tag des monats Decem- 
bris Nach der gepurt | Cristi unfssjers hay- 
lands M.CCCC.XCIlJ. iar. | 

[286] ff il. 1 map. F°. Norimbergae, Antonsus 


Koburger s. Koberger, N 
[Hain no. 14510. 


#353. SCHRICK S. SCHRYCK, MICHAEL. 
ca 1400-1473 A.D.] [Von den ausgebrannten 
Wassern.] [F. 1 vacat.] [F.2 a:] [ 
steend verzeichnet die | 
wasse[r]. *** [F. 3a:] [H]Ie nachuolget em 
niiczliche matery von man- | gerley aulssle 
b[rjan{n]tten wassern. *** [F. 15b:] §Ge- 
d[rjiickt vnnd vollenndet von Io | 
Bamler zii Augspurg. An sant | 
abent. Anno domini. | M.CCCC.LXXXUJ. 
[et]c. [F. 16 vacat.] 


orimbergensis, 1494 


(16) ff F°. Augustae Vindelicorum, Johannes 
Baemler, Augustensis., 1482. 

[Copinger no. 5318.] 

*354. Scorus AstroLocus, MicuaL. [cir- 
ca 1175-1234 A.D.] [Liber physionomiae.] [F. 
1a. tit.:] Liber phisionomie | magistri michaelis 
| scoti. | [F. 3a:] [IJNei | pit li | ber phisi= | 
onomie: | *** [F. 34a:] Michaelis Scoti de 
plrolcreatio | ne et hominis phisionomia | opus 
feliciter finit. | 
4) ff 4°. [Basilae, Michael Wenssler, circa 1480.] 


ain no. 14543-) 

Imperfect. ff 4-5 missing. 

*355. Scorus AstroLocus, MicHAEL. [cir- 
ca 1175-1234 A.D.] [Liber physionomiae.] [F. 
1a (c. sign. ali)-2b tab.:] [F. 3a (c. sign. aiiit) :] 
Incipit Liber Phisionomiae: quem compi- | 
lauit magister Michael Scotus. *** [F. 46b:] 
Michaelis Scoti de procreatione & hominis 
Phi | sionomia opus feliciter finit. | 

ff 4°. [Venetiis, Jacobus Rubeus (Rouge, Rossi 


[Hain no. 14546.] 


*356. Scorus AstroLocus, MICHAEL. [cir- 
ca 1175-1234 A.D.] [Liber physionomiae.] F. 
1a. (c. sign. ai):] (p)RIMA pars libri huius 
Cap. i. | [F. 4 (c. sign. aiiii):] (i) NCIPIT Liber 
Phisionomiae: que[m] | compilauit magister 
Michael Sco- | tus *** [F. 77b. (c. sign. kvi):] 
Michalis Scoti de procreatione & hominis | 
Phisionomia opus feliciter finit. | M.cccc.- 
LXXVII. | 
PL ff 4°. [Venetiis, Jacobus Lunensis de Fivizano], 


lain-Copinger no. 14550.]} 
First dated edition of the earliest printed work on 
ion. 


Scorus AstroLocus, MICHAEL. 
See also—MENSAPHILOSOPHICA. 


357. [ScRIPTORES ASTRONOMICI VETERES.] 
[pt. 1 desider.] [pt. 2. f. 1a. (c. sig. A):] MAR- 
CI MANILII ASTRONOMICON | AD 
CAESAREM AVGVSTVM | LIBER PRI- 
MVS. | [pt. 2. f. 124a.] ARATI PHAENOME- 
NON RVFO | FESTO AVIENIO PARA- 
PHRA | STE, | * .FINIS. * | (pt. 2. f. 125a:] 
*** ARATI SOLENSIS PHAENOMENA | 
CVM COMMENTARIIS. | [pt. 2. f. 185a:] 
PROCLI DIADOCHI SPHAERA, ASTRO- 
NOMI | AM DISCERE INCIPIENTIBVS 
VTILISSIMA. | THOMA LINACRO BRI- 
TANNO INTER- | PRETE, AD ARCTV- 
RVM, CORNV | BIAE, VALLIAEQVE 
ILLVSTRIS | SIMVM PRINCIPEM. | [pt. 
2. f. 192a:] Venetiis cura, & diligentia Aldi Ro. 
Mense octob. | M. ID. Cui concessum est. *** 
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pt. 2. [192] ff il. F°. Venetiis, Aldus (Pius) Manutius, 
1499. 
“TFlain no. 14559.] 


*358. Seneca, L. ANNAEUS. [3 B.C.—65 A.D.] 
Opera philo[so]phica et epistolae. [F. 1a tit:] 
Seneca omnia opera |. [F. 1b:] Hoc in Volumine 
haec omnia Senecae opera continentur. | [etc. 
In fine tab.:] Venetiis impressa. M.CCCC.XCII. 
die ultima octobris. Per Bernardinu[m] | de 
Coris de Cremona. | [Registr. F. 2a:] PRO- 
LOGUS BEATI HIERONYMISUPER EPI- 
STOLIS PAVLI AD SENECAM ET | SENE- 
CAE AD PAVLUM INCIPIT. | [F. 3a (c. 
sign. a et n. 1):] LVCIT ANNEI SENECAE 
AD LVCILLIVM EPISTOLARUM LIBER 
PRIMVS. | [F. 210b (c. n. ceviii):] Explicit 
liber sextus et ultimus controuersiarum. | [f. 
r. ch. c. f. c.] 

[272] ff. 4°. Venetiis, Bernardinus de Choris, Cre- 


monensis 1492. 
[Hain-Cop. *14594.] 


*359. SERAPIONIS, JOHANNES FIL. [circa 
1050-1100 A.D.] [Liber Serapionis aggregatus 
in medicinis simplicibus.] [F. 1a vacat.] [F. 
1b-2b tabula] [F. 3a vacat.] [F. 4a (cum sig. | 
a2):] Liber Serapionis aggregatus in medi | 
cinis simplicibus. Tra[n]slatio Symonis Ia | 
nuensis interprete Abraam iudeo tortuosi | 
ensi de arabico in latinu[m] Inquit Serapio. 
| [F. 136a. col. 2:] Opus impressum Venetiis 
per magi | strum Reynaldu|m] de Nouimagio 
Al | manum. Anno domini. Mccccixxix | die 
octauo mensis Junii. |Registr.] 


136] ff F°. Venetiis, Raynaldus de Novimagio, 1479. 
ain no. 1 ‘ 


*360. SERAPIONIS, JOHANNES FIL. |circa 
1050-1100 A.D.] [Breviarium medicinae.] [F. 
1a. tit.:] Plrlactica Jo. Serapionis dicta | 
b[rjeuiarium. | Liber Serapionis de simplici | 
medicina. | Liber de simplici medicina. dictus 
| circa instans P[rJactica platearij. | [F. 211b:] 
§Imp[rjessum Uenetijs mandato |et] expensis | 
nobilis viri | domini Octauiani Scoti Ciuis 
Modoetiensis per Bo- | netu[m] Locatellu[m] 
Bergomense|m]. 17. kal. Ianuarias. 1497. 


[211] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetien- 
sis, per Bonetum Locatellum, . Bergomensis, 


lain no. 14695.] 


*361. SERENUS SAMMONICUS. QUINTUS. [cir- 
ca 300— A.D.] [Liber medicinae.] [F. 1b:] Sul- 
pitius Verulanus ad | unumquema{[ue] lec- 
torem: | ***[F. 2a:] QVINTI SERENI SAM- 
MONICI|LIBER. | *** [F. 25b:] Q. SERENI 
SAMMONICI | FINIS. | ***. 
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[26] ff 4°. [Romae, Eucharius Silber, Archirion, al. 
France, circa 1485.] 
Hain no. 1 . 


_ *362, SERMONETA, JOHANNES. [circa —1257 
A.D.] [Quaestiones super libb. aphorismorum 
et super lib. Tegni.] |F. 1a:] Questiones sub- 
tilissime Johannis | Sermonete super lib[rorum] 
affo[rjismo[rum] | Eiusdem super lib|rjum 
tegni. | [F. 72b:] $Uenetijs vero imp|[r]jessa 
mandato et expensis Nobilis | Uiri D[omi]ni 
Octauiani Scoti Ciuis Modoetiensis. 1498. | 
p[rjidie Kal. ap{rliles. Per Bonetum Locatel- 
lum Ber- | gomensem. | 


[73] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetiensis 
per Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomensis, 


1498. 
Hain no. 14701.] 


Sextus AurELIus VICTOR 
See—AurRELius Vicror SEXTUS 
Sicu_us, Dioporus 
See—Dioporus SIcuLus 
SILLANUS DE NIGrRIS 
See—NicGris, SILLANUS DE 
Simon A Corpo 
See—Smon GENUENSIS 


*363. Simon GENUENSIS. [1288-1304 A.D.] 
[Synonyma medicinae s. clavis sanationis.] 
[F. 1a:] Synonyma Simonis Genuensis. | 
Cognita non plene medici{nje no[mli{nja 
reru[m.] | *** [F. 157a:] Opus imp[re]ssu{m] 
M[edio]l[an]i pfer] Antoniu{m] Zarotu[m] | 
parmen]|sem a[njno d[omiJni. M.cCCC.LXXIII. 
Die | Martis. iii. Augusti. | FINIS. | 
_ [157] ff F°. Mediolani, Antonius Zarotus, Parmen- 
inger no. 14747.] 

First edition ofthe fest dictionary. 

364. GENUENSIS. [1288-1304 A.D.] 
[Synonyma medicinae s. clavis sanationis.] 
[F. 1 vacat. desider.] [F. 2a:] Incipit clauis 
sanationis elabo[rjata pfer] venera- | bilem 
virum magistru[m] Simonem Ianuensem | . 
*** [F. gga:] Uenetijs per Guielmum de 
Tridino ex | Monteferato. mMccccLxxxvI. 
die. vis. Novemb[rlis. *** 

[100] ff F°. Venetiis, Guillielmus (de Plano) Cereto 
de Tridino de Monteferrato cognomento anima mia, 
1486. 

{Hain no. 14749.] 
SumMA ROSELLA 

See—Sa.is s. TROUAMALA, BAPTISTA DE 
SYLLANUS DE NiGRIS 

SILLANUS DE 


*365. Sytvaticus, MeEbpic. 
Patav. [-1342 a.p.] [Liber pandectarum 
medicinae.] [F. 1 vacat.] [F. 2a:] Matheus 
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mo[rjetus B[r]ixiensis: Ad reue- | rendissimum 
in ch{rJisto patre[m] ac dominu[m] | Dominum 
Franciscu{m] de gonzaga Cardi | nalem 
Mantuanum ac Bononie legatu[m]. | [F. 7a; 
Liber pandectarum medicine omnia | medicine 
simplicia contine|n]s: quem ex om | nibys 
antiquo[rjum lib[rjis aggregauit exi | mixs 
artium & medicine docto|r] Mathe | us 
siluaticus ad serenissimum sicilie rege|m} 


| Robertum. | [F. 308a:] [Con]disi quid et 


- lege literam condes. | 


{708 ff F°. [Argentorati, R singulare, circa 1470] 
ain no. 15192.] 


366. Sytvaticus, Menic 
Patav. [-1342 a.D.] (Liber pandectarum 
medicinae.] [ff. 1-7 desider.] [F. 8a:] Liber 
pa[n]dectaru[m] | medicine: omnia medicine 
simplicia co[n] | tinens: quem ex omnibus 
antiquo[rjum | lib[rjis aggregauit eximius 
artium. *** [Ad finem:] Opus pandecta{rum] 
medicine emenda- | tum *** Et impjrjessu{m| 
p{er] Her- | manum lichtenstein coloniensem 
p[rjo- | batissimum lib[r]arie artis exacto[rlem 
Uin | centie. | 

{Hain no. 15193.] 

Imperfect. f I-7 missing. 

367. SyLtvaticus, MatruHaeus, MeEpic. Pa- 
TAV. [~1342 a.p.} {Liber pandectarum med: 
cinae.] [F. ta. tit.:] Opus pandectarum 
Matthei silua | tici cum Simone ianuense ¢t 
cu[m] | quotationibus aucto[rlitatum Pl 
galieni | [et] alio[r]u{m] aucto[rum] | in locas 
suis. | [F. 154a:] Per Bernardinu[m] stagain 
de | Tridino mo[n]tifferrati. M. | CCCC.LXXXXIX. 
Die ve- | ro. xxvij. Marci | Uenetijs. | 

ff F°. Venetiis, Bernardinus Stagninus de 
Tridino de Monteferrato, 1499. 

[Hain no. 15199.] 

#368. Sytvaticus, Matruaeus, MEDIC. 
Patav. [-1342 a.D.] [Liber pandectarum med- 
cinae.] [F. 1b:] Matheus mofr]etus Bir]imenss 
ad reuerendissimum in ch[rjisto patrelm| 
ac Dominu{m] Dfomi]n{u]m francisculm] | 
de gonzaga Cardinalem Mantuanu{m]: 
Bononie legatum. | [F. 206a:] Opus pandects- 
rum medicine emendatum *** Et i{m)pirles 
| sum Uenetijs arte et ingenio Marini saraceml 
| Anno dfomi]ni. M.cCCCLXXXVIIJ. XIII). kal 
Juni. | FINIS. | *** 

. [206] ff F°. Venetiis, Marinus (Martinus) Sar 
cenus, 1488. | 

{Hain no. 15200.] 

369. TapEus DE FLOoRENTIA. [1450-150 
A.D.] Libellus de sanitate. 
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{In-de Nursia, B. Libellus de conservatione sanitate. 
1477. pp. 205-279] 


*370, TARENTA, VALASTUS DE. [1382-1417 
a.p.] [De epidimia et peste.] [F. 1a:] Incipit 
tractatus de epidimia [et] peste | domini 
valasti de tarenta: artiu[m] [et] me | dicine 
doctoris excellentissimi p|ro]log{us]. | [F. 14a:] 
Finis huius. Deo gratias. | 
aiid ff F°. [Argentorati, Martin Flach, s. Simus 


iensis, circa 
{Hain no. 15244. 


#371, TARENTA, VALASTUS DE. [1382-1417 
a.p.] [De epidimia et peste.] [F. 1a:] Incipit 
tractatus de epidimia et peste | domini 
ualasti de tarenta artium et medicine | 
docto[rlis excellentissimi Prologus. | [F. 20a:] 
Et sic est finis totius tractatus Deo gracias. | 


20] ff 4°. [Bononiae, circa 1474.] 
Hain no. 15245.] 


372. TARTARETUS S. TATARETUS, PETRUS. 
[circa -1198 A.D.] [Totius philosophiae necnon 
metaphysicae Aristotelis expositio.] [F. 1 
vacat.] [F. 2a:] Questiones admodu[m] subtiles 
et | vtiles culm] medulla totius materie ar- | 
tium quattuo(r] lib[rjofrum] sententia[rum] 
*** IF. 147a:] §Fructuosum facileq[ue] opus 
introducto{rjium | in logicam philosophia[m] 
*** Imp(rjessu[m] vierJo | cura [et] industria 
Nicolai vvolff alemani. Anno | [Christ]iane 
salutis 1500. die vero. 10. decembfrlis. | 


v. 2. [150] ff 4°. Lugduni, Nicolaus Wolff, Aleman- 
nus, 1500. 
{Hain no. 15345.] 


*373. THEOBALDUS, Episcopus. [-1161 A.D.] 
[Physiologus de naturis duodecim animalium.] 
[F. 1a. tit.:] Phisiologus theobal | di episcopi 
de naturis | duodecim animalium. | [F. 2a:] 
() Uoniam [secundu]m platonem nihil est 
[orjtu[m] sub sole. | *** [F. 20a:] Finit 
de duodecim naturis a[n]i{mlali- 
um. 


[20] ff 4°. n. p., n. pub., [ci . 


374. THEOPHRASTUS. [370-286 B.c.] [De 

toria et causis plantarum.] [F. 1 vacat.] 
[F. 2a:] THEODORI GRAECI THES- 
SALONICENSIS AD NICOLA | VM QUIN- 
TVM PONT. MAX. | [F. 4b:] THEOPH- 
RASTI DE HISTORIA PLANTARVM 
LIBER PRI | MVS PER THEODORVM 
GAZAM IN LATINVM EX GRAE | CO 
SERMONE VERSVS. | [F. 156a:] IMPRES- 
SVM TARVISII PER BARTHOLOMAEVM 
CON | FALONERIVM DE SALODIO. 
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ANNO DOMINI. m.cccc. | txxxu1 DIE xx. 
FEBRVARI. | 


[156] ff F°. Tarvisii, Bartholomaeus de Confalo- 
neriis de Salodio, 1483. 
{Hain no. 15491.] 


375. THEOPHRASTUS.{370—286B.c.] [De his- 
toria et causis plantarum.] [F. 2a (cum sign. 
aaa et n. 1) Incipit Theophrasti. hist. plan- 
tarum; deinde ejusd. libb. de causis plan- 
tarum, qui term. f. 227a (c.n. 226):]. 


{In- Aristoteles Opera graece. 1497. v. 4. ff 2a- 
227A]. 


*376. THIENIS VINCENTINUS, GAIETANUS 
DE. [1384-1462 a.D.] |Recollectae super VIII 
libb. physicorum Aristotelis.] [F. 1a:] Gaietani 
[de] thyenis vince[n]tini philosophi | pre- 
clarissimi supfer] octo libros 
phy | sico{rum] Aristotilis (sic) incipiunt 
feliciter. | [F. 94a:] Finis recollectaru[m] 
Gayetani de tyenis | phylosophi preclarissimi 
s{upe]r libris octo phy- | sicorum afristotelis] 
ad laudem dei amen. [Register. In fine:] 
Deo gratias | 

[96] ff F°. [Tarvisii, Johannes de Hassia, Theotoni- 
cus, 1474] 
{Hain no. 15496.] 
*377. TORNAMIRA, JOHANNES DE. [circa 
-—1378.] [Clarificatorium super nono Alman- 
soris cum textu Rhasis.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Incipit 
clarificato[rjiu{m] ioha[n]nis de to[{r]namira | 
super nono alma[n]so{r]is cu[m] textu ipsius 
Rasis. | [F. 160b:] P(rjeclarissimi opus 
Ioha[njnis de to[rjnamira do= | ctofrlis 
famosissimi *** imp[re]ssum lug|duni}. pfer] 
Ioha{n]nem trechsel | alemanu[m] artis imp- 
[rlesso[r]ie magfist]r[uJm Anno nfostjre sa | 
lutis Millesimoquadringe[n]tesimo nonagesimo 
| die vierlo decimaseptima Lunij 
finit feliciter. | [F. 161.] Tabula. | [F. 162a.] 
Epistola. | 

[162] ff 4°. Lugduni, Johannes Trechsel, Alemannus, 


1490. 
no. 15551.] 


DELLA TORRE, GIACOMO 
See—For.ivio 
JACOBUS DE 


FOROLIVIEN _ SIS, 


*378. TorRELLA, Hieronymus, MeEpic. 
[1440-1524.] [Opus praeclarum de imaginibus 
astrologicis.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Hieronymi] to[r]rella 
medici Ua | lentini opus de 
ima | ginibus astrologicis no[{n] | solu[m] 
medicis verum e | tiam litteratis vi | ris utile 
ac ame | nissimu[m] | [F. 92a. I. 22.:] Et 
|com]pletu|m] e|st] hoc opusc|u]l[um] p[{rlima 


est 
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me[n]sis Dece[m]b[r]is | anno salutis [christ]- 
jane. MCCCCLXxXxxvI. Finis. | § Impraessu|m] 
est hoc opusc[u]l[um] Uale[n]tie pfer] al- 
_fonsu[m] [de] oljr]ta | [F. 93.] § Correctio. | 

ff 4°. de Orta, 1496. 

Ony work Lonel this press. Only one otber copy in 
America. 

*379. Tractatus de urinis. [F. 1a. tit.:] 
Tractatus | de Urinis. | Et liber Galieni: 
De facile acquisibilibus. | [F. 1b. icon. xyl:] 


[F. 11a. col. 1. 1. 39:] Hec Aui. Egidius: Isaac 


etc. | Et hec de vrinis dicta sufficiant. Finis. | 

[18] ff F°. [Argentorati, Jordan de Quedlinburg, 
circa 1490] 

[Reichling. suppl. no. 197.] 

*380. [TRACTATUS DE VINO ET EIUS PRO- 
PRIETATE.] [F. 1a vacat.] |F. 1b:] §Genus 
hominu[m] hac nostra etate multis laborare | 
*** IF. 2a. |. 7:] §Tractatus de uino & eius 
proprietate. | §De uindemiis Capitulum 
primum. | [F. 8b:] Finis. | 

[8] ff 4°. [Romae, Johannes Besicken et Sigismundus 
Mayr, circa 1490. 

[Reichling no. 351.] 

TROUAMALA 

See—Sa.is s. TROUAMALA, BAPTISTA DE 

TURAN DE CASTELLO 

See—CAsTELLo, TURAN DE 


*381. Turisanus, CARTHUS. [—1350.] [Com- 
mentum in Galeni librum, qui Microtechni 
intitulatur.] [F. 1a. tit:] Turisani monaci 
plus[quem] [com]mentum in | microtegni 
galieni | Cum questione eiusd[e]m de ypostasi. 
[F. 2a (c. sign. A. 2 et n. 2):] Trusiani Monaci 
cartusiensis plus[quem] co[m]mentu[m] in 
libru[m] | Galieni. qui microtechni intitulatur. 
[F. 136b. col. 2:] Explicit Commentum 
Turisani in librum Galieni qui | microtechni 
inscributur. [Acced. tab. et quaestio de 
ypostasi. F. 141b. col. 2.:] Turisani de 
Flore[n]tia, explicit de ypostasi tractatus. 
tria | habens capitula. | Uenetiis impressus 
ma([n]dato [et] expe[n]sis nobilis Uiri Do | mini 


Octauiani Scoti Civis Modoetiensis. 1498. 


pridie | ydus apriles. Per Bonetu|m] Locatel- 
lu{m] Bergomensem. | 


_ [141] ff F°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modoetien- 
sis, per Bonetum Locatellum, Presbyter. Bergomen- 


sis, 1498. 
[Hain no. 15684.] 


TUSSIGANO, PETRUS DE 
See—Ruasis s. ABUBECHER, MOHAMMED. 
FIL. ZACHARIAE AL Rasis, MEpic. 
Uco SENENSIS 
See—Huco SENENSIS. 
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VALESCUS DE TARANTA 
See—TARENTA, VALASTUS DE 


*382. [VERSEHUNG VON Leis, SEELE, 
UND GuT.] [F. 1a. tit.:] Versehu[n]g leib sel \er 
vnnd gutt. | [F. 2a:] In disem puch ist gesch. 
ribe[n] ein | notturftige nutzliche trostliche 

vio]n der mass vo[r] vnerhojr}te vn | ter. 
weisung zuuersechu[n]g eines | menschen lei 
seller vnd gutt. | [F. 181a:] §Ged[r] uckt in 
der erentreichen | stat niirenberg in dem, 
LXXXXIX. iare. | *** 

[181] ff il 4°. Norimbergae, [Conradus Zeninger| 


1489. 
[Hain no. 16019.] 


Victor, SExtTus AURELIUS 
Victor, Sextus 

VILLANOVA, A. DE 
See—ARNOLDUS DE VILLA Nova 


383. VincENTIUS BELLOVACENSIS. [circa 
1190-1264 A.D.] [Speculum naturale] ly. 
1. F. 1a:] Incipit speculu[m] naturale Vincenti 
beluace[nsis] | fratris o[r]dinis plreldica- 
torum. Et pjrjimo pjrojlogus |de] causa 
suscepti oplerjis et eius materia. Pjrjimujm. 
| [v. 2. F. 327b:] perstricta sunt. sed latiore 
in fine speculi hysto= | rialis. p{er}patescunt. 
Amen. | 

2 v [368] & [328] ff F°. [Argentorati, R singulaer, 


pinger no. 6256.] 


384. [Vocabularius breviloquus.] [F. 1. 
vacat. F. 1b:] Sunt qui sibi iam *** dic- 
tionu[m] *** [F. 2. col. 1:] Guarinus Veronen- 
sis Floro suo salute[m] | plurimam dict. | 
[F. 329b. col. 2. 1. 33:] Finit vocabularis 
breuiloquus tri- | plici alphebeto diversis ex 
autorib | necno[n] corporo vtriusque mms 
collectus. | ad latinu[m] sermone[z] capes 
sendu[m] vtillissi- | mus: Impressus 
Anno dfomiJni. | M.cccc.txxvis. | Laus deo. | 

329 ff. F°. Basileae, [Johannes de I 
7°, 8° sign. 

[Copinger II. no. 6285.] 

385. VoRAGINE, JACOBUS DE. [circa 1230- 
1298 a.p.] Legenda sanctorum. [F. 1. vac. F. 
3a:] Incipit tabula super legendas sanctorum 
s[e]c[un]d[uJm ordinem | alphabets collects 
et pri[m]Jo premittitue prologus qui ostendit | 
modum reperiendi materias contentas 1 
diuersis locis | huius voluminis. | [F. 384! 
Lombardica historia explicit. Anno d[omi]n. 
M.CCCCLXXXI. | 

fone ff 4°. [Argentorati], 1481. 


pinger no. 6423. 
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86, WERNHERUS, ABBAS MONASTERII S. 
Buasit. [Liber deflorationum seu excerptorum 
exdiversis patribus.] [F. 1a. tit:] Annotatio 
notabilium docto | ri in libro deflorationti 
patrii +| [F. 1b-15b. col. 2. tab. in cujus fine;] 
Finis. Laus deo. | Explicit inuentarium 
principalium | Impressii Basilee. Anno dfii. 
m.cccc | xcuu. [F. 16 vacat. F. 17a tit. :] 
Libri deflorationnum (sic) siue | excerptionum 
exmelliflua diuerso um patru[m]; *** [F. 17b 
icon. xyl. F. 18a (c. sign. a i i j); prologus, 
quem excipit tab. lib. I. F. 19a (c. sign. 
a ii j):] Confessio fideri catholice dlomi)ni 
werne .| ri abbatis sumpta extertio libro 
Am- | brosij de trinitate. | [F. 159b. c. col. 2.:] 
Explicit liber: Deflorationum | patru[m] 
Basilee imp[re]ssus: Anno | d[omi]ni. Mcccc.- 
Lxxxxul. | [f. g. ch. c. f. 2. col. 53 1. 150ff. c. 
marginal.] 


159 ff 4°. Basileae, [Nicolaus Kessler]. 1404. 
ain no. *16158.]} 
Bound temporum. *** 1488.] 


*387, WiRECKER, NIGELLUuS. [circa 1150- 
1200 A.D.] [Speculum stultorum.] [F. 1a. tit.:] 
Brunellus in speculo stulto[rum]. | [F. 2a:] 
[S]Uscipe pauca tibi veteris guillerme nigelli 
| Scripta, etc. [F. 60b:] Brunelli in speculo 
stultorum | Finis adest feliciter. Amen. | 

[60] ff 1 woodcut. 4°. [Lipsiae, Conardus Kachelo- 


ven, 1490. 
[Hain no. 16217.] 


*388. ZENo, ANTONIUS. [circa 1450-1500 
A.D.] [De natura humana.] |F. 1a:] PETRUS 
Barbus polensis Sacrae Medicinae | Doctofr] 
ad Lecto[rlem. | *** |F. 58b:] §Imp[rlessus 
Anno d{omi]nicae natiuitatis. M.cccc. nona- 
gesimo p[r]i | mo Ianuarij p[riJmo p[r]imus hic: 
per Dionysium. Bononiensem | Uenetijs 
libellus est faustis ominibus. | *** 
£ ff 4°. Venetiis, Dionysius Bertochus, Bononiensis, 


ain no. 16281.] 


389. Aquino, THomas pE Orp. PRAEDIC. 
Opuscula. [F. 1a vacat. F. 1b tab.:] [F. 2a 
(c. sign. aa 2):] Antonij pizamani patricij 
veneti docto[r}is | clarissimi indivi Thome 
aquinatis vitam *** [F. 13a (c. sign. a):] 
§ Incipiu{n]t p[re]clarissima opuscula diui 

ome | aquinatis. *** [In fine post opusc. 
§ Expliciunt p[relclarissima opuscula 
eximyj ac di- | uine docto[rjis sancti Thome de 
aquino *** imp[rjessa Uenetijs ingenio ac 
impe(n] | sa Hermanni lichtenstein Colonien- 
Sis. Anno saluti. M.cccc.xc.vij. Idus sep- 
temb[rjis *** . aus deo. | [Eod. f. b. tab., in 
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cujus fine.] § Explicit tabula opusculo[rum] 
sancti Thome de | aquino [etc. Ult. f. a. 
registr. 4 g. ch. c. f. 2 col. 56 (et 55) I. 436 ff.] 
[436] ff 4°. Venetiis, Hermannus Lichtensteyn, 
oniensis, 1490. 
{[Hain-Copinger no. 1541.] 
Bentius, Huco. See—Huco SEnNEnsis. 
BeENzo SENENSIS. See—Huco SENENSIS. 
BERENGARIUS, arch. Comoostellanus. 
See—Lumen animae seu liber moralita- 
tum. 


*390. Brack, WENCESLAUS. [circa 1450- 
1500 A.D.] Vocabularium Archonium nun- 
cupatum. [F. 1a tit.:] Uocabularius rerum *** 
[F. 2a:] Incipit tabula | Uocabularij | [Expl. 
f. 3b. F. 4a (c sign. a i et falso num. III,): 
(W) Enceslaus | Brack arcis (sic) p[ro]fessor 
*** letc. Expl. vocabul. f. 31b. F. 32a.:] 
Ethimologie nominu[m]quo[run]da[m]et | est 
liber decimus | Ysidori in ethimologijs ordine 
alphabeti | [Expl. f. 40a col. 2. 1 5 E. 41a (c. 
sign. g i et num. XXX pro ***):] (W) Ences- 
laus | Brack Ioanni lantz prepo | sito in 
Hoffen. viro inquam | celebri [et] humanis- 
simo. suo | omniu[m]primario S. p. d. 
[etc. Seq. indiculus verborum et tract. de 
modo epistolandi, qui expl. f. sb (c.n. LV.) 
col. 2:] Hic optime Ioannes meis finem facio 
ne | vs[que] scriptis te occupem [etc.] Raptis 
ex constantia. Anno pieta | tis. M.cccc.- 
Ixxxiij. p{rijdie nonas septembris | [F. 56a:] 
Incipit prologus | in didascolicon | Hugonis. 
| [In fine lib. v1.:] Explicit sextus. et | pfer] 
[con]seque[n]s Hugo[njis in Dydascolico[n] 
| liber. De mofdo] studendi. [et] ordine 
legendi. | [LAUS DEO s. I. a. et typ. n. f. g. 
ch. c. f. et ff. n. 2 col. 51-54 I. 77 ff.] 

[79] ff. 8°. [Argentorati, Iohannes Reynardi alias 
Griininger, circa 1486.] 

{[Hain-Copinger no. 3697.] 

*391. Brack, WENCESLAUS [circa 1450- 
1500 A.D.] Vocabularium Archonium nuncupa- 
tum. [F. 1a tit.:] Hoc opus egregi | um ab. 
illuminatissimo Benceslao Brack | professore 
[etc.] feliciter incipit. | [F. 2a:] Incipit Ta | bula 
vocabularij. | [F. 4a (c. sign. a j et n. pr.) 
( ) Enceslaus brack | artium professor | [et] 
examinator in Constancia. suis | scolipetis 
salutem pluri | alm] dicit. [etc. F. F. 61b 
(c. n. I. viij):] Ethimolo | gie nomimu{m] | 
quorundam;; [et] est liber deci | mus Isidori 
i{n] ethimologij | ordine alphabeti. | [Has 
excipit f. 69a (c. n. Ixvj) indiculus verbor. 
| F. 76b (c n. Ixxiij) col. 2. incip. Modus *** 
epistolandi:] ( ) Ences | laus Brack io | anni 
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lantz pre= | posito in hoffe[n] | viro inquam 
celebri [et] hu= | manissimo; suo omniu[m] 
pri= | mario. S. p. d. [etc. Expl. f. 111a;] 
Hic optime iohannes meis | finem facio ne 
vs[que] scriptis | te occupe[m] [etc.] Raptis | 
ex constancia Anno pietatis | Millesimo. 
[etc] [F. 112a (c. sign. p. j et n. cix):] Incipit 
pro | logus in didascilicon hugo | nis. | [F. 
165 a mai. char.:] Explicit sex | tus [et] per 
co[n] | sequens to= | tus hugonis | in didascoli 
| co[n]liber: qui (sic) est de modo | stude[n]di 
[et] or | dine lege[n]di | Anno demfin]i | mcccc- 
Lxxx | viJ in die sa{n]cte Crucis. | [s. 1. 4. &. ch. 
c. f. et ff. n. 2 col. 33 I. 3f. non num. 162 ff. 
num. et 1 f. non num.] 


[167] ff. 4°. [Augustae Vindelicorum, Antonius Sorg. 
Civis 1487. 
{Hain no. 3703.] 


*392. Brutus Novocomensis, Iacosus. 
Corona aurea de laudibus litterarum; *** 
[F. 1b tab. F. 2a (c. sign. 2):] § Ad IIlustrissi- 
mum at{[que] Excellentissimun Principem & 
domi | num suum dominum Ioannem Fran- 
ciscum de Gonzaga Marchionen: *** Prae- 
fatio. | [F. 4a petitio privilegii subscr. mcccc.- 
xcvi. Die x11. Nouembris, eyusdemque con- 
cessio. F. ga (c. sign. 5):] § Index Argumen- 
tu[m] eor[um] (sic) circa quae praesens editio 
uersatur. [F. 13a (c. sign. a):] § Iacobi Bruti 
Nouocomensis ex Ilo ab Aqua clurii 
Val- | is tellinae: *** [In fine:] Finit Corona 
aurea impressa Venetiis per loannem de 
Tridino | alias Tacuinum. M.cCCCC.LXxxx vi. 
die. xv. Ianuarii. | [Ult. f. a. registr. et insign. 
typograph. c. litt. Z. T. 4. r. ch. c. f. 391.] 


[208] ff. 8°. Venetiis, Johannes de Cereto de 
Tridino al. Tacuinus, 1496. 


{Hain no. 4026.] 


393. CHERUBINI DA SpoLeTo, OrpDIN. 
Minor. Regola della vita spirituale e matri- 
moniale. Cherubini de Spaleto vita compen- 
diosa Regula Vitae spiritualis [et] Regula vitae 
matrimonialis. | [F. 1a. tit.:] § Libro di Frate 
Cherubino dellordine di | Sancto Francesco. | 
[F. 2a (c. sign. a 2):] FRATRIS CHERVBINI 
MINORUM | ORDINIS ad Iacobum de 
Borgiannis spiritualis | uite compendiosa 
regula que dam hec est. | [F. 40a (c. sign. f) 
Opusculo secundo tit. praefixus. | VITE 
MATRIMONIALIS REGVLA | Breuis eius- 
dem ad Iacobum de Borgiannis Fe | liciter 
incipit. | [F. 78b;] QVI FINISCE QVESTO 
TRACTATO DECTO REGOLA DI VI | TA 
MATRIMONIALE | [F. 79a in fine;] AMEN: 
| FINIS GRATIAS DEO ET GLORIO | SE 


SEMPER VIRGINI MARIE | fs. L. a. ¢ 
typ. n. 4. min. r. ch. c. f. a-k. 27 |. 79 ff] 


[79] ff. 4°. [Florentiae, Franciscus de Dino 
Chartarii fil., circa 1487.] . Jacobi 
[Hain no. 4930.] 


394. Duns, JOHANNES, Scotus, 
Minor. [circa 1265-1308 a.p.] Elenchi sey 
Quaestiones super libros Elenchorum Ars. 
totelis. [F. 1a (c. sign. a et n. 1) tit.:] Elenchi 
Ioannis Scoti Duns. | Petrus Graottus de 


. forliuio phylosophie | Cultor Scoto suo 


felicitatem. | [Seq. sex disticha. F. 1b;] § 
Oliuerius Iontus picens de monte gallorujm] 
Artiu[m] doctor; [et] medicine professor: ** 
[F. 2a (c. sign. a et n. 2):] § Subtilissim 
logici frfatjris Joa{n] nis scoti orbdinis 
mino{rum] [F. 31b col. 1:] § Expliciunt 
questiones elenchoru[m] sub | tilis Doctoris 
Scoti: accuratissime impres | se Uentiis Anno 
domini Millesimo qua | drigentesimo Nono- 


gesimonono. quinto | Nonas Octobris. | . 


[Ead. col. 2. tab., quae expl. f. 32a 4. g. ch. 
c. f. c. (in fine quatern.) et ff. n. 2 col. 501. 
32 ff. (quorum ult. sine num.)] 

[32] ff. 4°. Venetiis, Johannes de Landovia, dictus 


305. Duns, JOHANNES, Scotus, Orpin. 
Minor. [circa 1265-1308 a.p.] Quaestiones in 
metaphysicam Aristotelis. [F. 1 desider. F. 
2a. (c. sign. A 2 et n. 2):] § Ioannis duns 
scoti ordinis minoru[m]: | q[ue]stiones sub- 
tilissime supfer] libros metaphv | sice Ans 
totelis. Felicitter (sic) incipiunt. | [Post 
theoremata accedant Mauritii Hibernici de 
Portu castigationes. F. 233b:] § Explicru(nit 
epithomata seu castigationes | preclarissimi 
Doctoris Magistri Mau | ritij Hibernici 
Ordinis Mino{rum] in theo | remata doctors 
subtilissimi Ioa[n]nis Duns | Scoti ezusde{m| 
ordinis; Ac etia[m] in tractatum | de primo 
principio eiusde{m]; Impressa Ue | netijs co{m] 
| missio[nje [et] expenssis (sic) reuere{n|di 
viri | Domini Andree de Asula; Per magis 
tru[m] | Ioanne{m] Hertzog de Landauu (sic) 
Alemanu(m]. | 1499. Tertio decimo Kale[n}das 
Septe[m]bris. | [F. 2342 epigrammata duo 
Pauli Amalthei et Danielis Cajetani Alex 
andrei Cremonensis. 4 g. ch. c. f. c. (im fine 
quatern) et ff. n. 2. col. 50 I. 233 ff. num. ¢ 


1 f. non num.] 
[234] ff. 4°. Venetiis, Johannes de Landovia, dic- 


tus Hertzog, 1499. 
[Hain no. 6451] 
{Bound in old vellum manuscript.] 


396. GERSON, JOHANNES [1363-1429 41 
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Cancellar. Paris. De perfectione cordis. [F. 
1a tit.:] Dialogus Magi | stri Johannis Gerson 
De perfectio= | ne cordis. [Insign. typogr. F. 
2a (c. sig. a. 2):] [Dialogus magistri Johannis 
Ger- | son de perfectione cordis: in quo 
theolo | gus loquitur ad animam christiaum 
(sic). | [F. 20b. 1.] § Finit. Laus deo. | Venales 
reperiuntur prope collegium | Reme[n]se ad 
intersigniu[m] diui stephani. | [Goth. Sig. 
(a-b’, c*). s. c. & ff. n. 261.] 

[20] ff. 24°. [Parisiis, Felix Balligaur, 1500.] 

[Copinger no. 2704.] 


397. JOHANNES JUNIOR, ORDIN. PRAEDICA- 
tor. Scala coeli. [F. 1a vacat. F. rb tab. F. 
2a:] Incipit prologus in Scala celi | (U) 
Enerabili ac carissimo in | Christo | patri 
Hugoni de colu | beriis sancte aque[n]sis 
ecclesie p{ro]posito. Frater Io[an]nes | iunior 
ordinis frat{rum] p[re]dicato[rum] etc. [F. 
168b:] Anno domini Millesmoquadringentesi 
| mooctuagesimo. Liber iste vocat[{ur] Scala | 
celi Vime impressus p[er] Johanne[em] zainer 
| Explicit feliciter: [f. g. ch. s. f. c. et pp. n. 
40 (39) 1]. 

168] ff. 4°. Vilmae, Johannes Zeiner de Reutlingen, 


1480. 
[Hain no. 9406.) 


398. Perottrus, Nicotaus Episc. SvPonrtI- 
NuS. [1400-1450 A.D.] Cornucopiae linguae 
latinae. [F. 1a tit:} (C) Ornucopie emendatis- 
simu[m] miro ordine nouissime insi | gnitum 
In quo toto opere facilius o[mn]ia vocabula 
rep[rjies | [*** F. 1b] Polydorus Virgilius 
Presbyter Vrbinas Liberali Thomasio Veneto 
Philosopho ac medico. S. P. D. | [Hanc 
ep. excipiunt epigrammata nonnulla. F. 2a 
(c. sign. aa2)-35 b tab. F. 36a:] § LODO- 
VICVSODAXIVS ILLVS TRISSIMO PRIN- 
CIPI GUIDO VRBINI | DVCI SALVTEM.. | 
[F. 36b:] § PYRRHI PEROTI in cornucopiae; 
siue co[m]mentarios linguae latinae [ *** 
Seq. Martialis vita, Joh. Pompeii Corniani 
Brixiani ep. ad Sebastianum Badoarium et 
ejusdem _carmina duo. F. 38b vacat. F. 
39a (c. sign. c) et n. I.] Perotti Cornucopiae; 
siue Commenta | riorum Linguae Latinae 
Ad Illustrissi. Princip[em] | Federicum Vribini 
Ducem. [F. 344b (c. n. cccvi):] Imp|re}]ssum 
Venetiis per loanne{m] de Tridino alias 
Tacuinum. Anno d[fomiJni. m.cccctxx= | 
XXVI. die xx. Decembris Regnante inclyto 
Duce Augusti | no Barbadico Victoriosissimo 
Principe. | [Insign. typogr. c. litt. Z. T. F. 
345 a register. F. 345b Democriti ep. ad lect. 
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et privilegium. f. ch. c. f. c. et ff. n. 61-62 I. 
38 ff. non num. 306 ff. num. et 1 f. non num.] 
[70] CCCVII ff. F°. Venetiis, Johannes de Cereto de 


ridino al. Tacuinus, 1496. 
{Hain no. 12704.] 


399. PHILELPHUS, FRANCISCUS [1398- A.D.] 
Orationes. [F. 1a tit:] ORATIONES PHIL- 
ELPHI | cum aliis opusculis. | [F. 1b:] 
FRANCISCUS PHILELPHUS LODOVICO 
MARIAE SPHORTIAE. Barrhi duci; | ac 
ducali primario locum tenenti. Salu. pluri. 
dicit. | [Hanc ep. datam Mediolani ex 
aedibus meis vi kal. luni. M.cccclxxxi. 
excipit tab. F. 2a (c. sign. aii et n. i1):] 
FRANCISCI PHILELFI ORATIO Paren- 
talis de diui Francisci Sphortiae Mediolanen- 
sium du | cis foelicitate. | [F. 79b (c. falso 
n. Ixxviii):] FINIS. | Impressum Venetiis per 
Philippum de Pinzis Mantuanum. | Anno 
domini. mccccxcvi,. primo kal[endas] Iunii. | 
[Registr. f. r. ch. c. f. et ff. n. 58-63 I. 79 ff. c. 
marginal.] 


[78] ff. 4°. Venetiis, Philippus Pintius de Caneto 
Mantuanus, 1496. 
[Hain no. 12925.] 


400. SCHELLIG, CONRADUS [1450-1510 A.D.] 
[In morbum gallicum.] [F. 1a:] Inpustulas 
(sic) malas mor | bu[m] que[m] malum de 
fra[njcia | vulgus appellat que su[n]t | de 
genere formica[rum]; Salubre [on]siliu[m] doc- 
toris Cof[n]radi | Schellig heydelbergen{sis}; 
Philippi Comitis rheni palatini bauarie du | cis 
et electoris; phisici sui expertissi. | [F. 1b:] 
Epistola. la. | Iacobus vuimphelingus Slett- 
stattensis lectori salute[m]. Quan | uis iusta 
dei seueritas [etc. F. 2a (sign. a i j:] Con- 
siliu[m] breue [con]tra malas pustulas | | 
[etc. F. rob. I. ult:] Quam concedre dignetur 
altissimus. Amen. 

[110] ff. 12°. [Heidelbergae, Fridericus Misch, 


II no. 727.]} 


[First printed book on sypbilis. Sudboff.] 


401. THEMISTIUS PERIPATETICUS. Para- 
phrasis in posteriora Aristotelis etc. lat. 
Hermolao Barbaro interprete. [F. 1a tit.:] 
Libri Paraphraseos peripatetici acutissimi. | 
In Posteriora Aristotelis. | In Physica. | 
In libros de Anima. | In commentarios de 
Memoria & Reminiscentia. | De Somno & 
Vigilia. | De insomniis. | De Diuinatione per 
Somnum. | Interprete Hermolao Barbaro 
patritio Veneto. Positis | in locis p[ro}priis 
castigationibus qua[m]plurimis; quae autor | 


idem; post prima[m] huius operis impraes- 
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sionem addidit. | [F. 1tb.] HERMOLAE 
BARBARI PATRICII VENETI ZACHAR- 
IAE EQVITIS FILII IN PA | RAPHRASIN 
THEMISTII PERIPATETICI PRAFATIO. 
| AD SIXTUM IIII PONT. MAXIMVM. | 
[In fine ep.:] Vale Venetiis. m.ccccLxxx. | [F. 
2a (c. sign. aii et n. 2):] Themistii Euphradae 
Peripatetici Nobilissimi; Paraphrasis in pos- 
teriora ana. | lytica Aristotelis; interpraete 
Hermolao Barbero Patricio Veneto. V. Claris- 


simo. | [F. 114b:] Acutissimi Philosophi ' 


Themistii peripatetici nobilissimi exposito[n] 
es in Posteriora Aristotelis. In phy | sica. In 
libros de anima. In commentarios de Memoria 


& Reminiscentia. De Somno & Vigilia. De 
in | somniis. De diuinatione per somnum 
Interprete Hermolao Barbaro; felicissine 
expliciunt q{uam] diligen | tissimae (sic) 
castigatae; quas generosus uir Octauianus 
Scotus Ciuis Modoetiensis expensis suis 
Venetiis | Imprimi fecit Per Deviate 
de Zanis de Portesio. Anno natiuitatis Domini 
Milesimo quad | dringe[n]tesimo nonagesimo 
nono pridie nonas octobris. | [Registr. e 
insign. typogr. c. litt. OS M. f. r. che fet 
ff. n. 621. 114 ff. initial florent.] 


at 14] ff. 4°. Venetiis, Octavianus Scotus, Modboetien 
ots, er Barthlomeum de Zanius de Portesio, 1499. 
in no. 15464.] 


[From Niiremberg Chronicle, 1493.] 
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I enjoyed reading the recent article 
by Dr. Ralph H. Major on “Some 
Landmarks in the History of Lead 
Poisoning,”! but should like to empha- 
size another incident in the history 
of the growth of our knowledge of 
that disease. 

It is not without interest that the 
first reference to the latter which we 
can find was made by Sir George 
Baker. His original paper, “An In- 
quiry Concerning the Cause of the 
Endemical Colic of Devonshire,” was 
read on June 29, 1767, but was not 
published until 1785.2 In the same 
volume of the “Medical Transac- 
tions” there are three more papers 
on lead colic by Baker, and in one of 
them on pages 286-288 occurs the 
following passage: 


My suspicions, concerning this subject, 
have been greatly confirmed by the 
authority of Dr. Franklyn of Phila- 
delphia. That gentleman informs me, 
that, at Boston, about forty years ago, 
leaden worms were used for the distilla- 
tion of rum. In consequence thereof, 
such violent disorders were complained 
of by the drinkers of new rum, that the 
government found it expedient to enact 
a law, forbidding the use of any worms, 
except such only as were made of pure 
block-tin. This law having been enacted, 
the dry colic was much less frequently 
heard of than before. But the law was 
complied with only in part; for, from that 
time to the present, instead of block-tin, 


(From Trattato di Christoforo Acosta Africano, Venetia, 1585.] 


EDITORIAL 
LEAD POISONING 


they have used a pewter, containing a 
large proportion of lead. Dr. Franklyn 
likewise informed me, that the colic of 
Poitou is not so frequent a disease in 


- any of the colonies, as it was formerly; 


and that the reason, commonly assigned, 
is, that the people now drink their punch 
very weak in comparison with what they 
were formerly accustomed to; which used 
to be rum and water in equal quantities. 
He added, that they now also drink their 
punch, with more juice of fresh limes in 
it; and, as that juice, joined to certain 
laxative medicines, is at present their 
common remedy, when any are seized 
with the disease, so it is generally con- 
sidered as the best preservative against it. 


In a well-known letter now in the 
Library of Congress* from Benjamin 
Franklin, dated at Philadelphia, July 
31, 1786, addressed to Benjamin 
Vaughan (1751-1835), the politician 
and political economist, occurs the 
following paragraph: 


The first Thing I remember of this 
kind was a general Discourse in Boston, 
when I was a Boy, of a Complaint from 
North Carolina against New England 
Rum, that it poison’d their People, giving 
them the Dry Bellyach, with a Loss of the 
Use of their Limbs. The Distilleries being 
examin’d on the Occasion, it was found 
that several of them used leaden Still- 
heads and Worms, and the Physicians 
were of Opinion, that the Mischief was 
occasioned by that Use of Lead. The 
Legislature of the Massachusetts there- 
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upon pass’d an Act, prohibiting under 
severe Penalties the Use of such Still- 
heads and Worms thereafter. Inclos’d 
I send you a Copy of the Acc‘, taken from 
my printed Law-book. 


Through the kindness of the great 
Franklin authority, Mr. George Simp- 
son Eddy, the New York Academy 
of Medicine was presented with photo- 
stats of this law. This year, 1931, 
the Academy has acquired by pur- 
chase through its Rare Book Fund 
a copy of “Acts and Laws of His 
Majesty’s Province of the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay in New-England, Bos- 
ton, B. Green for B. Eliot, 1726, 
which contains this law and others of 
medical interest. 

Thus far I have been unable to 
come across the actual “complaint 
from North Carolina against New 
England Rum,” or the names or the 
report of the doctors who investi- 
gated the question. I should be very 
grateful to have information from any 
of your correspondents if they can find 
It. 

Although Dr. Major mentions (loc. 
cu., p. 223) that “the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg in 1696... issued a 
decree making it a capital crime to 
add litharge to wine” it is evident 
that the danger of lead was not 
recognized generally. I can find no 
trace of an earlier law in England 
against the use of lead in connection 
with the preparation, transportation, 
or preservation of food or drink. 
As far as we know at the present time, 
the first legislation passed expressing 
the will of the people against the 
use of lead was this law of “His 
Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts- 
Bay in New-England” in 1723. 

An Act for Preventing Abuses in 
Distilling of Rhum, and other Strong 
Liquors, with Leaden Heads or Pipes. 


Whereas the Strong Liquors and Spirits 
that are Distilled thro’ Leaden Heads o; 
Pipes, are judged on good grounds to be 
Unwholesome and Hurtful; Notwith. 
standing which some Persons to save 
Charge, may be led into the making or 
using of such Heads, Worms or Pipes: 

For Remedy and Prevention whereof: 
Be it Enacted by the Lieutenant Gover. 
nour, Council and Representatives, in 
General Court Assembled, and by the 
Authority of the same, That no Person 
whatsoever, shall make use of any such 
Leaden Heads or Worms for the future: 
and that whosoever shall presume to 
Distil, or draw off any Spirits or Strong 
Liquors thro’ such Leaden Heads or 
Worms, upon legal Conviction thereof, 
before any of His. Majesty’s Courts of 
Record, shall forfeit and pay a Fine of 
One Hundred Pounds. 

And be it further Enacted by the 
Authority aforesaid, That no Brazier, 
Pewterer, or other Artificer whatsoever, 
shall presume to make any Worm or 
Head (for Distilling) of coarse and base 
Pewter, or such as hath any mixture of 
Lead in it; under the Penalty of One 
Hundred Pounds. 

And be it further Enacted, That m 
each Town within this Province, where 
the Distilling Trade is carryed on, it may 
be lawful for the Inhabitants thereol, at 
their Annual Town Meeting in March for 
choice of Town Officers, to choose two or 
more Assay masters, whose business tt 
shall be to Inspect and make Tryal o 
any such Heads and Worms as shall b 
suspected by them, and if upon thet 
Assaying and Tryal of them, they be 
found to be made of Lead, or of other bast 
Mettal, or to have an alloy of Lead or of 
other base Mettal in them, they 
give notice thereof to the Distiller 
Owner thereof; who is hereby forbidden 
to make any farther use thereof in 
tilling, under the aforesaid Penalty 
One Hundred Pounds. 

And be it further Enacted by te 
Authority aforesaid, That the Assay- 
masters or Inspectors are hereby 
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powred to enter into any Stillhouse or 
Place where such Utensils are suspected 
to be kept, and to cut off so much of them, 
as shall be needful to make an Assay or 
Tryal of them. And every Distiller 
shall be obliged to produce a Certificate 
under the Hands of the Assay-masters, 
for the Time being, for all the Pewter 
Heads and Worms which they shall make 
use of in Distilling, that they have been 
Tryed and are Approved of by them for 
good Pewter, and that they have put their 
Mark and Number upon them, for which 
Mark, a Stamp shall forthwith be pre- 
pared at the Town Charge: For which 
Certificate, and every Assay made by 


them, they shall be Allowed by the Dis-. 


tiller or owner of such Heads and Worms, 
The Sum of Five Shillings: The said 
Certificate with Mark and Number to 
be entred in the Town Clerks Book, for 
which Service the Town Clerk shall be 
allowed Six-pence. 

And be it further Enacted by the 
Authority aforesaid, That all Forfeitures 
and Penalties arising by virtue of this 
Act shall be the one Half to the Poor of 
the Town where the Offence is committed, 
and the other Half to him or them that 
shall Inform and Sue for the same. 

And further, That Capt. Thomas Smith, 
Mr. Jonathan Jackson, and Mr. Jonas 
Clark, of Boston, be the first and present 
Assay-masters for the Towns of Boston 
and Charlestown, and that they, and all 
others, hereafter chosen to that Office 
shall make Oath as follows, viz. 

“TA. B. Do Solemnly Swear, That I 
will to the best of my skill, Prove and 
make “Tryal of all Worms and Still- 
heads, within the Town of C. that are 
used or design’d “‘to be made use of in 
Distilling, that shall come to my knowl- 
edge, for which there is no “Certificate 
in the Town Clerks Book, and will make 
a true and faithful Report thereof to 

the Town Clerk for the Time being. 
So belp me GOD.’”4 

An Act in addition to an Act Made & 
Pass’d at a Session of this Court in August 
last, Entituled, An Act for preventing 
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Abuses in the Distilling of Rhum, and 
other Strong Liquors with Leaden Heads 
or Pipes. 

Whereas some Persons do presume to 
make use of Worms and Still Heads made 
of base or mix’d Mettal, notwithstanding 
the good and wholesome Law made to the 
contrary; to prevent which, and their 
being sent to other Parts or Places, to 
the Endangering His Magjesty’s Subjects 
there: 

Be it Enacted by the Lieutenant 
Governour, Council and Representatives 
in General Court Assembled, and by the 
Authority of the same, That the Sheriff 
of the County where the Distilling Trade 
is carried on, or such other Person as he 
shall Depute to that Service, shall be, 
and are hereby fully Authorized and 
Required, as often as there shall be 
Occasion, and in the Day time to Enter 
into any Still-house, or other House where 
any such Heads or Worms of Base Mettal 
are justly suspected to be, and whereso- 
ever they shall be found, the same to saw 
asunder and break to pieces, so as to 
render them entirely useless and unfit for 
Distilling; the Officer to be paid by the 
Owner of such Head or Worm Five Shill- 
ings, or else to have Satisfaction out of 
the Mettal: And no Owner or Occupier 
of any Still Heads or Worms shall deny 
Entrance, as aforesaid, to any Officer 
appointed, as aforesaid, or refuse to 
Expose to his View, and to submit to 
his Operation according to the true 
Intent and Meaning of this Act, all the 
Worms and Still Heads in the Custody of 
such Owner or Occupier, on Penalty of 
forfeiting the Sum of One Hundred 
Pounds. 

And be it further Enacted by the 
Authority aforesaid, That when ever the 
Assay-Masters have Viewed, Tryed and 
Proved any Worm or Head, as aforesaid, 
and the Distiller or Owner thereof cannot 
or will not shew the Mark and Number, 
and produce the Certificate of it’s being 
good and made of fine Pewter to the 
Officer when demanded, It shall be 
Deemed to be made of Base Mettal, 
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and so by him be rendred Useless, and 
Destroyed. 

And inasmuch as Copper Worms can- 
not be Cleansed from the Filth and Canker 
which they necessarily Contract, and for 
that reason must needs be very Unwhole- 
some: 

Be it therefore Enacted by the Author- 
ity aforesaid, That the Officers appointed, 
shall be and hereby are Impowred and 
Required in like manner to destroy all 
Copper Worms within their Precincts. 
And no Person shall presume to Transport 
by Sea or Land to any other Town or 
Place any such Worm or Still Head of 
Base Mettal, as aforesaid, under the 
aforesaid Penalty of One Hundred Pounds. 

And all Forfeitures and Penalties to 
be Recovered by Vertue of this Act shall 
be One half to the Poor of the Town where 
the Offence is committed, the other half 
to him or them that shall Inform and 
Sue for the same. 

This Act to continue and be in force 
for the space of Five Years, from the 
Publication thereof, and no _longer.® 


The Journal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for November 27, 1723, 
enters the following: 


Whereas at a Great and General Coun 
or Assembly held at Boston, upon the 
Seventh Day of August, last, An Act 
for preventing Abuses in Distilling Rhum, 
evc. was Made and Passed, and 
Persons appointed Assay Masters for 
that Service, who have viewed and examined 
several Still-Heads and Worms, and find 


many of them made of base Metal, which 


are pernicious; and notwithstanding the 
Persons owning such Still-Heads and 
Worms are acquainted therewith, they 
presume still to improve them contrary 
to the said Act: 

Resolved, That Jobn Darrel of Boston, 
Under-Sheriff, be and hereby is Author. 
ized and Directed forthwith to repair to 
the Houses where such Still-Heads or 
Worms are or may be found, and immedi 
ately Cut asunder all such, and make 
them incapable of being made use of in 
that Service; And that he be allowed and 
paid the Sum of Five Shillings for every 
Still-Head or Worm by him so defaced; 
and that he be furnished with a Copy 
of the Return of the Assay Masters, for 
his direction in this Affair. Sent up for 
Concurrence. 

ARCHIBALD MALLOCH, M.D. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE MarrtIN KoBEr, 
M.D., LL.D. Vol. 1. Published under the 
auspices of the Kober Foundation of 
Georgetown University, D.C. 1930. 


When a man has lived for a decade 
beyond the scriptural period, and during 
his long life has filled as many prominent 
positions and rendered so much good serv- 
ice to his fellow-beings as Dr. Kober, it is 
a right and proper thing that he should 
leave the story of such a full and well- 
rounded life for the benefit of younger 
generations, 

Born in Alsfeld, Germany, of excellent 
stock, but impoverished parents, Kober, 
one of a large family, was thrown on his 
own resources at an early date. Emigrat- 
ing to the United States in 1866, he 
worked for a while as an errand boy and 
later as apprentice to a barber, the 
latter occupation falling in with a custom 
prevailing in his native town where many 
surgeons were trained as assistants to 
barbers. As young Kober already had 
medical aspirations this in some way 
brought him close to them. One of his 
sisters had married an army hospital 
steward and this contact led to Kober’s 
enlistment in the hospital corps, where he 
became an assistant hospital steward. 
Three years later he was appointed hos- 
pital steward and after a year at the 
Frankford Arsenal in Philadelphia was 
transferred to the office of the Surgeon 
General in Washington where he was 
assigned to clerical work. While thus 
employed Kober studied medicine at 

rgetown University from which he 
graduated in 1874. In the following year 
he published a little book on urinology, 
the first of the many medical writings 
which he subsequently produced. In 1874 
he was honorably discharged from his 
hospital stewardship and became an 
acting assistant surgeon, u.s.A., his first 


duties taking him to California, and later 
to service in the Indian country. His 
first post was at Camp McDermitt in 
Nevada. While there the young surgeon 
was called in attendance on a cavalry 
sergeant with a perforating gunshot 
wound of the knee-joint, which had 
become septic. He used for the first time 
on record injections of iodine, carbolic 
acid and glycerine, and was able to report 
the successful result in the Journal of 
American Medical Association for October, 
1876, and it is also referred to in the “ Med- 
ical and Surgical History of the War of 
the Rebellion.” 

The bulk of this volume of Dr. Kober’s 
“‘Reminiscences”’ is made of biographical 
sketches of the many prominent army 
officers with whom he came in contact and 
much information concerning the Indians 
and conditions on the Western frontier, 
mingled with many interesting personal 
memoirs. We presume that a subsequent 
volume will continue the narrative of his 
life and relate his services in hygienic 
science and other fields of public work, 
and as a teacher. The many years in 
which he was Dean and Professor of 
Hygiene in the School of Medicine of 
Georgetown University extended his in- 
fluence widely throughout the profession 
and in every part of the Union there are 
physicians who will hail this record of 
their former master’s life. 


J. Georce Apami. Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Liverpool, 1919-1926. Some- 
time Strathcona Prof. of Pathology, McGill 
Univ., Montreal. A Memoir by Marie 
Adami. Together with contributions from 
others, his friends and an introduction by 
Sir Humphry Rolleston, Bart., G.c.v.o. 
K.C.B., M.D. New York, Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., 1930. 

To many when the news of Adami’s 
death was known it seemed hard to 
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realize the passing of so vital and ener- 
getic a personality, and this added to the 
sorrow of the loss of a so eminently lovable 
man. His “‘Memoir” written by his 
widow is a record of his life’s work, told 
plainly and without any of the display 
of sentiment which so frequently mars 
biographies written by those most near 
to the subject of them. At the conclusion 
there is an excellent bibliography of his 


writings; and several articles on different 


aspects of his work, by some of those who 
were best qualified to speak of it. From 
his student years at Cambridge Adami 
devoted himself not only to pathology 
but to problems concerning public health. 
His most important publication was 
“The Principles of Pathology,” which 
won for itself a high place in medical 
literature. Its chief features are described 
by Dr. Albert G. Nichols in his article in 
this book on “Adami as a Pathologist.” 
Adami was but thirty-two years old when 
he went out to McGill as Professor of 
Pathology and his splendid record there 
as a teacher is told by Dr. C. F. Martin 
in his section on Adami’s life and influence 
at McGill. In the Autumn of 1914 he 
entered the Canadian army service, and 
the next four years were passed in London 
on the staff of the Director of the Cana- 
dian Army Medical Service, his chief 
interest being the collection and arrange- 
ment of material for a complete history 
of the Canadian medical department 
during the Great War. In the course of 
this service he made trips to France 
visiting the Canadian hospitals, clearing 
and field stations, and getting details of 
the work done by the Canadian medical 
corps in the field. In June, 1919, he was 
elected Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Liverpool, and in the performance of 
the onerous duties of that office he passed 
the remaining years until his death on 
August 29, 1926. 

One of the greatest achievements of 
Adami’s life was bringing into closer 
fellowship the medical profession of Eng- 
land and Canada, and it might be added 
the United States, a great work which 
was so greatly forwarded by the life and 


example of William Osler. Their career 
were the reverse of each other, Ogle 
being a Canadian who went to England 
Adami an Englishman who went t 
Canada; but in both instances ther 
professional contacts did much to cement 
the bonds of Trans-Atlantic fellowship, 
Though Adami never lived in the United 
States he was treated as one of its ow 
by the medical profession in that country, 
frequently giving addresses or lecture 
before its various medical organizations, 
receiving calls to professional chairs 
in its medical schools, and being elected 
president of the Association of American 
Physicians, which includes in its fellowship 
Canadians as well as citizens of the 
United States. Although suffering from 
serious illness long before his death and 
well aware of its nature he continued 
to work hard up to the last. He left a 
lasting impression on his profession and 
this book is a worthy memorial of it. 
Francis R. Packarn. 


STEWART HALsTED, SurRGEON. By 
W. G. MacCallum. Introduction by Dr. 
W. H Welch. Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1930. 


This is not only a record of the achieve- 
ments of a great surgeon but also a close 
study of a remarkably interesting person 
ality by one who knew him intimately, 
a privilege given to comparatively few 
persons. Although Dr. Halsted attended 
medical meetings assiduously both m 
this country and abroad, and im the 
course of his long career as a teacher m 
New York and Baltimore came in contact 
with a great number of students, and as2 
consultant was known personally to many 
doctors throughout the United States, 
he was not one who was hail fellow wel 
met with the many, and, though he had 
great social charm, when he chose t 
exert it, he lived much in his work and 
mingled with a chosen few, rather shun 
ning the ordinary occasions of 
intercourse. After finishing his mterne 
ship at the New York Hospital, during 
which time, by the way, he devised 
temperature chart which continues ™ 
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be used in many hospitals, Halsted went 
abroad and spent two invaluable years 
in post-graduate work, chiefly in Ger- 
many and Vienna, devoting most of his 
time to anatomy. On his return to New 
York he inaugurated an out-patient 
department at the Roosevelt Hospital 
and shortly afterwards organized a “‘quiz’’ 
with Drs. George Munroe and William 
Flint. This extramural teaching proved 
a splendid training not only for the 
students by whom it was highly appre- 
ciated, but also for Halsted. The students 
were not merely crammed for their 
examination but were taught practically 
in laboratories and in the hospitals. How 
he accomplished the amount of work he 
did during the first five years after his 
return from Europe is hard to understand. 
A strong advocate of Lister’s views which 
were still encountering opposition, Hal- 
sted devoted much time to the study of 
antiseptic technique and as a result 
introduced the use of gutta percha tissue 
as a protective dressing.’ Unfortunately 
Halsted’s intense interest in every new 
development in surgery led to his study- 
ing the effects of cocaine of which Koller 
had proclaimed the anesthetic value in 
ophthalmic conditions in 1884. At that 
time no one had any idea of its danger 
as a habit producing drug. Dr. Halsted 
in perfect innocence or ignorance fell 
under its influence to such an extent that 
in 1885 he was obliged to give up work and 
undergo hospital treatment. That he 
triumphed completely and was able to 
resume his brilliant career is a wonderful 
testimony to his courage and will-power. 
We think his biographer has done wisely 
in detailing this tragedy in Dr. Halsted’s 
life. It was quite generally known and 
as usual the facts were much distorted. 
By placing the truth before the reader 
Dr. MacCallum has added to the esteem 
to which the victim of such a calamity 
who has emerged triumphantly is entitled. 
As a result of his experiments with co- 
caine Halsted discovered the method of 
nerve block anesthesia. After this painful 
experience Halsted went to Baltimore and 
worked at experimental operative su rgery 
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in Dr. Welch’s laboratory. When the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School was opened 
he was appointed to the chair of surgery 
and thenceforth his professional work was 
done in that institution. As all know he 
was one of the famous quartette, the 
other three being Welch, Osler and 
Kelly, who figure in Sargent’s great 
painting of the first members of the 
faculty. Not only his own work but that 
of many of his assistants and students 
has rendered the Johns Hopkins Surgical 
-Clinic one of the most famous of the 
world’s great centers of surgical teach- 
ing. Although Halsted contributed many 
things to surgery, such as his technique 
for the radical cure of hernia, and his 
improvements in operations for car- 
cinoma of the breast, probably his most 
intrinsically valuable contributions were 
his studies in wound infection and its 
avoidance. All his work was based on 
careful experimentation and _ research. 
He advocated the subcutaneous suture 
to avoid infection from the skin, demon- 
strated the value of the bloodclot in 
wound healing, and first proclaimed the 
value of the rubber glove in surgical 
operations. In many ways his careful 
research methods resembled those of 
Pasteur. He would foresee possible objec- 
tions to anything he thought he had 
found and seek in every way to combat 
his own views before he stated them 
publicly. The greatest tribute to Halsted 
is probably to be found in the number of 
men who were trained by him and have 
subsequently achieved fame as surgeons. 
To his example, and by following his 
methods of research and study of surgical 
subjects, much of their later successes 
were undoubtedly due. Halsted was a 
good judge of men, and when he picked 
an assistant he generally was right in 
his choice. 

Halsted enjoyed a greater reputation 
in Europe than almost any other Ameri- 
can surgeon of his time. During his years 
of study in Germany he had contracted 
friendships with many of the leading 
scientists and these he maintained by 
correspondence or subsequent visits for 
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many years. He received many foreign 
honors, among them Honorary Fellow- 
ship in the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, and of Edinburgh, and 
honorary membership in the German 
Surgical Association in 1914. His practice 
was confined to work in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. He never had an office 
in Baltimore. 


Dr. Halsted died on September g,. 


1922. His wife died two months later, and 
they left no children. 

Dr. MacCallum has written a charming 
portrait of a great surgeon. Dr. Welch 
precedes it with a graceful and sympa- 
thetic introduction. A valuable bibliog- 
raphy of Halsted’s writings is presented 
in conclusion. 

Francis R. PAcKArp. 


Mepicat History oF Micnican. Vol. 2. 
Compiled and Edited by a Committee 
C. B. Burr, m.p., Chairman, and Published 
under the Auspices of the Michigan State 
Medical Society. Minneapolis, The Bunce 
Pub. Co., 1930. 


The first volume of this monumental 
record of the medical annals of Michigan 
was reviewed in the ANNALS OF MEDICAL 
History, 1: 714, 1930. The second volume 
contains chapters on Controversies; Mal- 
practice, Litigation and the Physician 
as a Witness, Medical Defense; A Medical 
Miscellany and Medley; Extra-Profes- 
sional Activities; Women Physicians, 
which are rather a hodge-podge of more 
or less amusing anecdotes. The chapter 
on the history of the Michigan State 
Medical Society and that on Some of the 
Active Medical Societies contains much 
valuable historical material. A notable 
section is that on the History of Hospitals 
and Nursing in Michigan by Dr. Richard 
R. Smith. 

Michigan has done much for its men- 
tally deficient and diseased and this sub- 
ject is well handled by Drs. W. J. Kay 
and C. B. Burr. The concluding chapter 
deals with the military services rendered 
by the medical profession of Michigan 
in the various wars of the United States. 
There are a number of illustrations chiefly 


of institutions. The Committee is to iy 
congratulated on the completion of such 
a tremendous task in such a satisf 
manner. Its work has been most thor. 
oughly done and these two volumes 
constitute a complete repository concer. 
ing the medical profession and medical 
institutions of the State. This volume 
contains a very complete index to the 
whole work. | 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN GALEN’s Scum 
TurasyBuLos. By Ludwig Englert. Leip 
zig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1929. 

At the time of Galen an active discus- 
sion was being waged as to whether 
hygiene belonged to “Iatrike” or to 
“Gymnastic.” The youth Thrasybulos 


had asked Galen’s opinion on the matter, 


and finally after much persuasion suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon him to commit 
this opinion to writing. The result is a 
rather tiresome work which however 
gains a good deal in interest if it is viewed 
in the light of conditions obtaining at 
the time it was composed. 

With true Teutonic thoroughness Eng- 
lert has made an exhaustive study of 
the work, in particular of the concept 
Iatrike in pre-Hippocratic days, in the 
Corpus Hippocraticum, in Plato, m 
Aristotle, and in the later Hellenistic 
writings. This is followed by an analysis 
of the book itself, by a consideration of 
Galen’s position toward the gymnasts, 
and by a study of Galenic terminology. 

Davip RIESMAN. ' 


Juan pE CArpenas. By Dr. med. W. Deuch- 

ler. Bern. Paul Haupt, 1930. 

Miguel de Unamuno has compared 
Spain to Don Quixote and there is much 
in the life of that sad-faced, impractica! 
dreamer that is characteristic of Spams 
history. Lord Salisbury called the Spanish 
a decadent nation but that is scarcely 
correct. Spain has not been decadent. 
It has only been dreaming, forgotten by 
the world since a storm sank the Invir- 
cible Armada in 1588. It is curious how 
little is known to the Western nations 
of the inner life of Spain or of her achieve 
ments in medicine and other sciences. 
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I am led to these reflections by a 
sal of the interesting book of Dr. 
Deuchler on Juan de Cardenas. One 
never hears Cardenas’ name mentioned 
and rarely that of his greater contem- 
poraries, men like Sahagun, Orsuna, 
Alonso Lopez de Hinojoso, Augustin 
Farfan, Pedro Lopez. 

Cardenas was born near Seville in 
Spain and emigrated to Mexico in 1577 
at the age of fourteen. In 1584 he was 
graduated from the University of Mexico, 
founded in 1553, as a bachelor of medicine. 
It is interesting to note the curriculum of 
that period. In the first year students 
were compelled to read in Galen de 
elementis, de temperamentis, de pulsibus 
et urinis, and in Hippocrates de bumoribus, 
de anatomia, de facultatibus natibus (?); 
the second year in Galen de differentiis 
febrium; de arte curativa ad glaucomen; de 
sanguinis missione. In the third year the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates and some 
books of Rhazes were read; and in the 
fourth year de crisibus, de diebus decre- 
toriis of Hippocrates, and several books 
of Galen’s Methodus medendi. 

When the time taken by the countless 

disputations, the church festivities, the 
saints’ and name days was deducted little 
could have been left for actual study. 
_ Juan de Cardenas’ fame, meager as it 
is, rests on a single work which bears the 
title: “Primera Parte de los problems y 
secretos marauillosos de las Indias. Com- 
puesta por el doctor Juan de Cardenas 
médico. Dirigida al illustrissimo Senor 
Don Luys de Velasco, Virey desta Nueva 
Espana. Con Licencia. En Mexico, En 
casa de Pedro Ocharte, Ano d. 1591.” 

He treats of the geology, the climate, 
and other noteworthy features of his 
adopted country, of the minerals and 
plants and of the properties of men and 
animals born in the West Indies. His 
powers of observation were limited so 
that he sees little of the great natural 
beauty of the country and what is even 
more regretful he omits all reference to 
the ancient culture of Mexico. He still 
considers the new world to be West India 
and connected with the continent of Asia. 
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A chapter on Spanish medicine in the 
Siglo de oro and one on the contem- 
poraries of Cardenas add greatly to the 
value of this unusual book which should 
be read by all who want to know some- 
thing of the history of medicine in old and 
new Spain. 

Davip RIESMAN. 


Die Macartia: In threr Bedeutung fur die 
Geschichte Roms und der Rémischen 
Campagna eine kulturhistorische Studie. 
Von Angelo Celli, Prof. der Hygiene an der 
Universitat Rom. Herausgegeben von Anna 
Celli-Fraentzel mit einem Geleitwort von 
Prof. Dr. Henry E. Sigerist mit einer 
Karte. Leipzig, Georg Thieme, 1929. 

This is a German edition, somewhat 
condensed, of the posthumous work of 
Angelo Celli, published by his wife Anna 
Celli-Fraentzel. It comprises an exhaus- 
tive history of. malaria in Rome and in 
the Campagna, the compilation and 
preparation of which must have taken 
years of labor. It is a vivid account of 
the evil workings of malaria in the pre- 
Roman period, in the days of the Repub- 
lic and Imperium, in the Middle Ages, 
and in modern times. Nothing could be 
more graphic than the picture Celli 
draws of the incessant warfare between 
the cultivators of the marshy soil and the 
terrible disease which barring certain 
cyclic periods of latency, always won the 
victory. Failure in the contest was largely 
due to a total misconception of the origin 
of the disease so well illustrated by the 
name malaria, bad air. It is fifty years 
since Laveran discovered the Plasmodium 
and thirty-five years since the mosquito 
transmission was established. From that 
time on it has been possible to attack 
the malarial problem scientifically and 
effectively. In this attack, in so far as 
applied to Italy, Celli’s work stands out 
preeminent. Like Peter of Amiens, he 
preached a Crusade and with the help 
of Giustino Fortunato, Leopoldo Fran- 
chetti and others he succeeded in obtain- 
ing the necessary code of laws for the 
sanitation of the Campagna and other 
infected districts. The results have been 
wonderful beyond expectation, perhaps 
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in part because the time coincided with a 
period of lessened activity of the genius 
epidemicus. Today there are populous 
villages where formerly life was impos- 
sible, and thousands of summer visitors 
bathe on the beaches that in the pre-Cel- 
lian days were shunned and deserted. 

No student of malaria, no student of 
epidemiology should fail to read this 
monumental work. 

Davip RIESMAN. 


Sixty CENTURIES OF HEALTH AND PuysIck. 
The Progress of Ideas from Provincial 
Magic to Modern Medicine. By S. G. 
Blaxland Stubbs and E. W. Bligh. With an 
Introduction by Sir Humphry Rolleston, 
Bart., etc. New York, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
1931. 

This outline history of medical progress 
covering a period of over 6000 years 
differs in several important essentials 
from other attempts of a somewhat simi- 
lar character. In the first place it does not 
give so much space to historical or bio- 
graphical details as it devotes to the 
history of ideas and the trend of the var- 
ious epochs in their relation to the 
development of scientific medicine. It is 
a study of the rise of scientific medicine 
out of the depths to its present plane. 
Consequently no attempt is made to 
present the history of surgery, obstetrics, 
anatomy or physiology, although the 
epoch-making discoveries such as that 
of the circulation of the blood and the 
true nature of respiration are given ade- 
quate space because of their bearing on 
the main subject. As the Authors state 
it is a “medical and hygienic study.” 
Likewise but scanty biographic details 
are given even of the greatest names’ in 
the history of medicine. The plan of the 
work is original and the Authors have 
carried it out most successfully. 

A very brief summary of primitive 
notions of health and disease, is followed 
by an excellent account of the medicine 
of the Sumerians, Babylonians and Assy- 
rians, and of the ancient Egyptians, with 
an excellent summary of the knowledge 
of that subject to be drawn from the 
various medical papyri. Then follows a 
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very thorough study of Greek and Roma 
medicine. The “Thousand years of dark. | 


ness’”’ from A.D. 200 to 1200 which fol 
lowed are illuminated by an. account of 


the manuscripts which were written in | 


the monasteries of that doleful period, 
This was followed by a period from 1299 
to 1400 in which the School of Salerno 
flourished and some of the great uni 


versities were founded. The chapter | 
ing with this time is appropriately headed, 


“The Dry Bones stir and Learning 
awakes.” From 1450 to 1600 the founda 


tions of modern medicine were laid and % 


the remainder of the book is devoted to 
its progress. One of the most interesting 


chapters is that entitled “Science in § 


the Seventeenth Century,” dealing with 


the early years of the Royal Society. In the 9 


chapter entitled “The Microscope and 
the Discovery of Germs” there is af 
especially good account of the work of 
Athanasius Kircher, and his 


exponent Marchmont Needham. The ¥ 
only physician, except Hippocrates to get ¥ 
a chapter all to himself is Thomas ¥ 


Sydenham. This book deserves a good 


reception not only by those who are pro: J 
fessed students of the history of medicine * 
but by all who are interested in the history 4 
of human progress particularly along § 


social lines. The last chapter on the 
“Growth of Hospitals and the ‘Sanitary 


Idea’” is especially important in this j 


respect. It required great courage and 
discrimination to write a book on the 


lines laid down by the Authors, avoiding @ 


many of the details which are supposed to 
add piquancy to a historical work, and 
cutting out many opportunities to diva- 


gate into collateral subjects. All we can 


say is that they have written a colorful 
yet truthful history of the main currents 
of medical thought and have shown how 
the achievements of modern medicine 


have been led up to throughout the long | 
period the book deals with. There 1s # J 


delightful Foreword by Sir Humphry 
Rolleston. The illustrations are excel 
lently chosen and executed, and an ade- 
quate index adds greatly to the usefulness 
of the book. ~ 
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